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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 





PROCESS OF FORMING A MORAL CHARACTER. 

The article which we give under this title, is from the 
Brooklyn ‘Christian Monitor.’ Its leading title 
there is *€ Review of the New Haven Philosophy.” 


The following remarkable paragraph is 
from the ‘* Christian Spectator,’ and is sup- 
josed to have been written by Dr Taylor, 
Professor in the Theological. School at New 
Haven. That his meaning may be more 
readily apprehended, I will briefly state what 
{ have understood to be his views on one or 
wo points, which have a connexion with the 
rocess now to be examined. If I have not 
misapprehended his meaning, Dr Taylor sup- 
noses that children do not come into the 
world with a “ sinful mature,” in the sense 
which many have supposed ; but that they all 
become sinners by their own choice, as soon 
as they become moral agents. He also sup- 
noses that by the word heart, as used in the 
Bible, is commonly intended a man’s “ gov- 
erning purpose,” that purpose by which he 
made choice of a supreme object of his affec- 
To this general or ‘‘ governing pur- 
vose’’ he supposes other volitions to be 
subordinate. With these ideas in view, let 
jhe following extract be read as a philosophi- 
cal account of the process, by which a human 
veing forms his moral character, whether 
sinful or holy. 

This self love, or desire of happiness, is the pri- 
nary cause or reason of all acts of preference or 
‘hoice, which fix supremely on any object. In 
very moral being who forms a moral character, 
here must be a first moral act of preference or 

ioice. ‘This must respect some one object, God 

r mammon, as the chief good, or as the object of 
supreme affection. Now whence comes sucha 
‘hoi¢e or preference ? Not froma previous choice 
‘preference of the same object, for we speak 
iow of the first choice of the object. The answer 
vhich human consciousness gives, is, that the 

ing constituted with a capacity for happiness 
esires to be happy ; and knowing that he is ca- 
nable of deriving happiness from different objects, 
onsiders from which the greatest happwness may be 
lerived, and AS 1N THIS RESPECT HE JUDGES, or 
estimates their relative value, so HE CHOOSES, or 
orefers one to the other as his chief good. While 
his might be the process, by which a moral being 
orms his first moral preference, substantially the 
same process is indispensable to a change of pre- 
erence.— Christian Spectator for 1829, p. 21. 

lt is not my wish to misrepresent the 
meaning, nor to invalidate the reputation of 
this respected writer, but 1 think I have 
some reason to doubt the correctness of his 
philosophy. If 1 have not misunderstood 
him, it was his purpose in the paragraph here 
before us, to explain the process by which 
Adam and his posterity have all become sin- 
ners; and also the process by which those 
who are now good people, turned from sin 
unto God; and for the correctness of his 
views he appeals to ‘‘ human consciousness.”’ 
[ regard myself as a human being, I am con- 
scious that Ihave been a sinner, and I have 
a hope that I have become reconciled unto 
God. But I have no “ consciousness” that I 
became a sinner by such a process as Dr 
‘Taylor has described ; and I suspect a great 
majority of refle - ~ people may make the 
sume declaration. andeed I am ‘ conscious’ 
that L became a sinner at an earlier period 
than I was capable of making any estimate of 
“God and mammon,” as to ‘‘ their relative 
value ’’ as objects from which I might derive 
happiness. Is it not so with multitudes of 
others 2 

Let it be kept in view that Dr Taylor sup- 
poses, that every child of Adam becomes a 
sinner by. his first volition as a moral agent. 
Ile does not pretend to know at what age a 
child becomes a moral being. But I presume 
he will admit, that when a child commences 
his existence as a moral agent, he is but an 
infant as to moral agency; and that at this 
period there can be but very few cases in 
which he is able to distinguish between 
moral right and wrong, obedience and dis- 
obedience. At that period, he surely is not 
capable of comparing and estimating ‘‘ the 
relative value” of such objects as ‘‘ God and 
mammon.” He may, however, know the 
meaning of one or two parental precepts, or 
divine precepts, and have a conscience which 
says, “to obey is right, to disobey is wrong.” 
lle has therefore, two ways or paths before 
him, one of which he must choose. Let it 
be supposed that this child is left alone in a 
toom where delicious fruits are set within his 
teach, but which he is forbidden to take. 
lle is very fond of the fruit, and is therefore 
in a state of temptation. His appetite or an- 
imal desire is strong, and says, ‘'T'ake and 
eat,’ his conscience says, ‘forbear.’ He 
“eeps his eye on the fruit, his appetite grows 
‘tronger and stronger, till at length he vio- 
‘ites his conscience and takes the fruit, in 
‘he hopes that his sin will not be observed, 
°r that in some way he shall escape punish- 
ment. His conscience however pronounces 
um a sinner. 

Now, I would ask, is it ‘not much more 
“redible that a child begins to form his char- 
‘hee decarihad “aa by a process such as I 
“God and it. than by that of comparing 
‘hagpinessen PRU ee objects from which 
telative 4 spc be derived, estimating “ their 
3 God ap “a and then preferring mammon 
Which rule aoe good t” The process 
conceivable rie: seeins to me both 
ed by Dr Ta natural. ‘The one describ- 

3 aylor 1g to me about as incon- 











ceivable and unnatural, as it would be for a 
child at the commencement of mora! agency, 
to become a sinner by calculating an eclipse, 
in disobedience to a divine precept, of which 
he has no knowledge. In regard to Adam 
and Eve, I suspect that they became sinners 
by a process much more resembling the one 
I have described in relation to little children, 
than by the one described by Dr Taylor. It 
is very conceivable that, in an hour of temp- 
tation, they might be drawn away from the 
path of duty, or led captive, by some animal 
lust or appetite, so as to violate a divine pro- 
hibition. But if prior to their sin, they had 
known the pleasures of obedience, is it prob- 
able that they would then set about such a 
process as that of comparing ‘God and 
mammon,” to ‘estimate their relative val- 
ue,” as objects, ‘‘ from which happiness 
might be derived,” and finally close the pro- 
cess by preferring mammon as the “ chief 
good?” I doubt whether “ human con- 
sciousness” ever answered this question in 
the affirmative. 

“* Substantially the same process,” says Dr 
Taylor, ‘“‘is indispensable to a change of 
preference.” His meaning I suppose to be 
this, that when a sinner is converted or born 
again, there is the same process of estimat- 
ing and choosing, as when he became a sin- 
ner, excepting that he now prefers God to 
mammon. In speaking of being born of the 
spirit, our Saviour compared the operations 
of the spirit to those of the wind, which may 
perhaps justify the hypothesis that the “ pro- 
cess” is not the ‘‘same” in all instances of 
conversion. In regard to such as are con- 
verted in childhood, they have probably as 
little ‘‘ consciousness” of such a process as 
the Dr has described, in their turning to 
God, as they had in becoming sinners. In 
regard to those who are converted in adult 
age, I suspect that very many of them are 
not conscious of such a “ process” as Dr 
‘Taylor has represented as ‘‘ indispensable.” 
A far greater number of these converts [ 
think would say, that they have no recollec- 
tion of such a calculating process ; but they 
recollect that they went on in a great meas- 
ure heedless in the ways of sin, till by the 
word, the providence or the spirit of God 
they were brought to reflect seriously on 
their guilt and danger; that the more they 
reflected, the more deeply they felt the evil of 


sin and the danger of living in disobedience, 
till they were hranghbt to seoulve that by the 


mercy of God they would abandon the paths 
of vice, and henceforth live not to them- 
selves, but to him, who had loved them and 
given himself for them,—and to Him whom 
the Son revealed as a God ready to pardon 
all who repent and obey the Gospel. 

Perhaps Dr Taylor would say, that my de- 
scription of the process by which the sinful 
character is formed, and also the process by 
which the penitent character is formed, im- 
plies all that he intended. If so, the ques- 
tion may naturally occur, which of the forms 
of describing the process is the more scrip- 
tural, the more natural, the more easy to be 
understood by a humble and unlearned in- 
quirer after truth? Which then is the more 
scriptural 2? In regard to forming the peni- 
tent character, an answer may perhaps be 
given to the last question which will super- 
sede the necessity of avy further inquiry. 

On the day of Pentecost, after Peter had 
delivered his first gospel sermon, his hear- 
ers, being “‘ pricked in their heart, said to 
Peter and the other Apostles, men and breth- 
ren, what shall we do?” Now let it be sup- 
posed that Peter replied in the language of 
the New Haven philosopher as follows,— 
‘The answer which human consciousness 
gives, is, that the being, constituted with a 
capacity for happiness, desires to be happy ; 
and knowing that he is capable of deriving 
happiness from different objects—God or 
mammon—considers from which the greatest 
happiness may be derived, and as IN THIS RE- 
SPECT HE JUDGES, or estimates their relative 
value, so He cHooses,. or prefers the one to 
the other as his chief good. While this must 
be the process by which a moral being forms 
his first preference, substantially the same 
process is indispensable to a change of pref- 
erence.’ Would one in a thousand of Pe- 
ter’s audience have understood this language 
as equivalent to—‘‘ Repent, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ”—or to the following, ‘‘ Repent ye, 
therefore, and be converted that your sins 
may be blotted out?” Or would the lan- 
guage of Dr Taylor have so revived the 
*‘ consciousness” of these anxious inquirers 
as to the process by which they at first be- 
came sinners, that they would have been at 
no loss as to the process of becoming recon- 
ciled unto God? 

The phrase ‘‘God” or “‘mammon,” may 
indeed be used with considerable diversity of 
meaning. Still I think Dr Taylor was un- 
fortunate in his labored attempt to state the 
process by which a human being forms a 
moral character. He would have been, at 
least, better understood, had he exhibited 
‘the narrow way ” and “ the broad way ’— 
the way of required self-denial, and the way 
of forbidden self-gratification, as the objects 
in relation to which the choice is made in 
forming a moral character. In a case of 
such importance, it behooves writers and 
speakers to use language, if possible, which 
will clearly convey correct ideas to the minds 





of common people. If there be any sense, in 
which it may be said, that a child prefers 
mammon to God as early as he becomes a 
moral being, it is a sense which I do not un- 
derstand ; it is above or below my compre- 
hension. 

It may be pertinently asked, what more 
evidence have we that there.is such a process 
as Dr Taylor affirms, in forming the first 
sinful volition than there is in forming every 
successive volition of a sinful character. A 
similar question may be asked in reference 
to the first holy or penitent volition. But 
where is the man who has beer conscious of 
such a process in every moral volition? It 
may be further suggested for the considera- 
tion of Dr Taylor, and all who have adopted 
his views, whether in his manuer of stating 
the process by which a moral character is 
formed, it is not implied, that human beings 
have all become sinners in consequence of a 
sad mistake in estimating “‘ the relative value 
of God and mammon,” as objects ‘‘ from 
which happiness may be derived ;’—and 
whether it can be deemed wonderful that 
children are all transgressors, if they are re- 
quired to make such an “ estimate ” for their 
first moral action? Finally, how can a child 
‘know that he is capable of deriving happi- 
ness from different objects,—God or mam- 
mon,” prior to his first moral volition ? 





THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


The following are disconnected passages from a ser- 
mon on the * Lord's Prayer,’ by Rev. W. J. Fox, of 
London. 

The Lord’s Prayer may be considered as a 
depository of Christian doctrine ; a model of 
Christian devotion; and a manual of Chris- 
tian duty. 

Offering a prayer and reciting a creed are 
doubtless very distinct acts, both as to the 
faculty employed and the object proposed. 
While engaged in the former it is well for us 
not to advert to the latter, nor allow the 
spirit of devotion to be embittered, checked, 
or degraded, by the asperities of controversial 
warfare. ‘The one is an act of the head, the 
other of the heart. The one relates to the 
God on whom we are all dependant; the 
other regards fellow-creatures to whom we 
are opposed. ‘The one is a statement of our 
speculations ; and the other is an expression 


of our feelings. As we address not our pe- 
ttttons to feeble man, so we need not repeat 


the articles of our faith to the Omniscient 
Deity. Yet it is, and must be the fact, that 
every prayer contains or implies religious 
principles, of greater or less completeness in 
proportion to the whole religious faith of the 
individual, according to the circumstances of 
its composition. ‘The very act of prayer dis- 
tinguishes the Theist from the Atheist; the 
believer in superior direction from him who 
resolves all into chance. ‘ He who cometh 
unto God must believe that he is; and that 
he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him.’ 

The character of the object of worship will 
appear, if in no other way, yet by the spirit 
of the prayer, its tone of slavishness, terror, 
presumptuous boldness, or filial love and 
reverence. In like manner, many topics of 
theology on the nature, duties, circumstances, 
hopes and fears, of man, cannot but make 
their way into the expression of his wants 
and wishes, and modify its sentiments and 
color its phraseology. The real importance 
of an article of faith is also often better indi- 
cated by a prayer than by a creed. * * The 
Lord’s Prayer was not meant to be used only 
by one person, or on one occasion, but as a 
stated formulary for the disciples. Moreover, 
it emanated directly from the Founder of our 
religion, and comes vested with his decisive 
authority. There is every motive, then, to 
regard it as a depository of doctrines; and 
when they are ascertained, we are warranted 
in considering them as the leading doctrines, 
not of a particular and fallible set of men, 
but of Christianity itself. It is the composi- 
tion of Christ; it is the Christian prayer. 

It distinctly implies the Divine Unity. It 
uses repeatedly and uniformly the singular 
pronoun ; ‘ thy kingdom,’ ‘ thy will ;’ and the 
singular form of the verbs, ‘ give,’ ‘ forgive,’ 
‘lead,’ ‘deliver,’ which, though not distin- 
guished in the English language, yet Is in 
the original. It is addressed to one divine 
person, and only one. 

And he is invoked as ‘our Father.’ The 
distribution of deity into the persons of Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, has had this in- 
jurious result, that the term ‘ Father’ has 
sunk into a mere correlative to ‘ Son,’ a tech- 
nical distinction in the Trinity ; and God the 
Father is often invoked without any thing 
more being meant than that he is not God 
the Son, and without any reference to the be- 
nignity of his character, or to his sustaining 
that lovely relation to all, or even to any, of 
his rational creatures. The original expression 
of that glorious doctrine of Christianity is thus 
transmuted into the base metal of a mere 
technical phrase, or metaphorical distinction, 
in scholastic theology. It is time for this un- 
hallowed association to be broken, and for 
the word ‘ Father’ to bring with it, whenever 
used in relation to God, all that richness of 
admiring and grateful feeling which should 
ever spring at the mention of a love of which 
all that the best and tenderest parent ever 
experienced is but the weak emblem and 





faint shadow, the finite and earthly, picturing 
out the heavenly and unbounded. ‘That ap- 
plication could not be our Lord’s, for by say- 
ing, ‘Our Father,’ the relation at least in- 
chudes all who, in any age or country, be- 
coming his disciples, should also adopt the 
use of this, his enjoined mode, of preferring 
their adorations. 

The least, then, that we can infer is, that 
the Divine paternity embraces all Christians. 
He who invites all to believe that he is the 
Father, roust be the Father of all. ‘That fact | 
cannot be contingent on their believing it; 
cannot be fasified by their rejection. .Nor + 
can it ultimately, when his plans are perfect- 
ed, be rejected by any. Let his glory be 
fully revealed, and all flesh shall see it to- 
gether. 

To this great doctrine of the prayer, that 
the human race has an Almighty Father, it 
adds that of salvation by his free grace, and 
by that alone. The very word forgive is de- 
cisive. ‘I'he debt which is paid by a surety, 
is not forgiven. The debtor is obliged to the 
surety, but not to the creditor. He has his 
payment, and can have nothing more. The 
debtor asks bim nothing ; owes him nothing. 
The prayer implies that God has mercy, and 
is free, and may be implored to bestow it, 
without regard to any other persen, human 
or divine, or any other transaction than its 
gracious exercise. 

The prayer imphes the universal Provi- 
dence of God. 

[t ascribes to him the command of men’s 
hearts, imploring him to mould the world to 
goodness, to make his creatures the willing 
observers of his righteous will. He who 
offers it, professes the sublime faith, that 
depravity cannot, and shall not, resist the 
agency of Almighty love; that vice has no 
inherent power by which it can to eternity 
defy mercy or retribution to subdue its vota- 
ries. It supposes him able and willing to 
bring men to repentance. It asserts him to 
be supreme, not only over matter, but in the 
nobler empire of mind and morals. 

These, then, are the doctrines of this 
prayer; not perhaps all the theological truth 
which it contains or implies, but its leading 
propositions, its pervading principles. 

Those who talk of an imperfection of a 
faith so simple, would do well to consider 
this fact. We stop short of them; but we 
only stop in our belief where Christ stopped 
in his prayer. They say that these opinions 
have nothing of the gospel in them; but he 
deemed them gospel enough for his disciples 
to go into the presence of their God. He 
selected them as the faith of which, in the 
solemn act of worship, the Christian should 
make a virtual profession. He deemed them 
sufficient for the purposes of devotion ; and if 
so, they are sufficient also to produce _holi- 
ness and conduct to salvation. Even if more 
be true, more cannot be essential. His 
words are a broad shield from which the 
calumny that would disgrace, and the anath- 
ema that would terrify, alike fall innoxious. 
And it becomes men to be careful how they 
brand as erroneous, or imperfect, or incapa- 
ble of generating pure piety, or wanting | 
something needful to pardon and salvation, 
the principles which he thought ample 
enough on which to construct a model of de- 
votion for his followers. It becomes them 
still more to be careful how they venture to 
add to his work ; to pray to persons whom he 
did not teach us to invoke; to interpolate 
conditions of mercy of which he made no 
mention ; and by their supplemental doctrines 
advance an implicit charge of imperfection 
against his recorded directory of worship. 
It becomes them, most of all, to be careful 
how they presume to incorporate, either with ) 
public or private prayer, doctrines not merely 
additional, but inconsistent with those which 
form the basis of this manual. {ft is not 
when the disciple kneels, in the name of 
Christ, to the God of Christ, that he should 
breathe the language of doctrines in direct 
hostility to that oneness of the Object of 
prayer, that paternity of the Divine character, 
and that spontaneous freeness of Divine mer- 
cy, which are here consecrated to our faith 
and love. Men should pause, and inquire, 
and examine, thoroughly, fairly, and patient- 
ly examine, before they rush onward in such 
a career as this. ‘To do so is a duty to their 
fellow-christians, to themselves, to their Sa- 
viour, to their God. 

Let us prize, both for its simplicity and its 
perfection, a faith which the Saviour has thus 
solemnly sanctioned, as to its truth, and thus 
beautifully exhibited, as to its devotional 
power. And O that it may often lead us, in 
filial affection to God, and earnest good-will 
to man, to the footstool of mercy ; and work 
by love in our hearts and lives, adorning our 
characters with all Christian graces; and 
thus finally secure our portion, in the resur- 
rection of the just, to the joys of immortal 
blessedness ! 





[From the Christian Reformer. ] 


THOUGHTS ON PASSAGES OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

— if God condescends to speak to us mortals, it is 
our duty to attend to what he says; and if, in any 
writing, he has revealed his will to us, it is our duty 
carefully toread that writing, and do our utmost right- 
ly to understand it.—Campbell. 


Matt. iit. 15: ‘*— thus it becometh us to 





every positive institution, as well as to obey 
every moral precept.” By this act, Jesus 
Christ distinctly acknowledged the divine 
commission, and ratified the characteristic 
ordinanee of his forerunner. 

The claims of Baplism are those of a posi- 
tive institution. Now a posilive institution is 
a practice resting on the will and authority 
of Him who appoints it; a duty ‘ of which 
the reason is not so plain as the command.” 
Nor is it derogatory from the honor of the 
gospel, but the reverse, that its two positive 
institutions stand not forth quite so promin- 
ently and conspicuously as its rule of life, its 
promises of pardon and immortality, and the 
death, resurrection, and exaltation of its 
founder. Those institutions demand, never- 
theless, our serious regard. “It is a part of 
the law of nature,” says Mr Locke, ‘‘ to obey 
every positive law of God, when he shall 
please to make any such addition to the law 
of nature.” We are “to observe all things 
whatsoever ” our Great Master ‘has enjoined. 

1 Cor. i. 17: “ Christ sent me not to bap- 
tize, but to preach the gospel.” 

If we consult the Christian Scriptures, we 
shall find that notices and recognitions of 
baptism are far more numerous than many 
persons imagine. Even the passages, and 
they are not a few, where the terms baptism, 
baptize, baptized, occur in a figurative sense, 
attest the existence of the literal rite: for 
whe has ever found such allusive and meta- 
phorical expressions become current, when 
they were not taken from acknowledged facts 
and practices? We must further admit that 
our Lord’s assistants were in the habit of ad- 
ministering baptism to their successive con- 
verts. Jesus Christ, it is true, did not him- 
self baptize: that his apostles baptized is 
clear from the evangelical history, and from 
the narrative of their Acts, as well as from 
their Epistles ; and though Paul declares that 
he was sent not to baptize, but to preach the 
gospel, we know, however, from his own 
statement, that in some instances he really 
did baptize—we know that if, in the majori- 
ty of cases, he forbore to adntinister the rite, 
his forbearance arose froma fear, lest he 
should be said to have baptized into his own 
name. Can any exception better prove the 
rule, to which it was an exception? Paul 
was sent not so much to baptize as to preach 
the gospel. It is a well-known scriptural 
idiom—‘‘ I will have mercy, and not sacri- 
fice ’'—‘* Labor not for the meat which per- 
isheth, but for the meat which endureth unto 
everlasting life.” 

! Cor. x 21: ‘*— partakers of the Lord’s 
table,” i. e. ‘of the bread and wine placed 
on the table, specifically in commemoration 
of the death of our Lord Jesus Christ :” it 
is called the Lord’s table, because his disci- 
ples appropriate it to the use just stated ; it 
is the Lord’s, in contradistinction from its 
being man’s—no man _ having a right to pre- 
scribe terms for admission to it, which our 
Lord himself has not prescribed. How ex- 
tremely inadvertent then, and unbecoming, 
is the language sometimes employed on this 
plain and important subject ! 

1 Cor. xii. 29: “‘ — are all teachers ?”— 
A plain intimation of the apostle’s, that, in 
the sense in which he uses the word, all 
cannot, and should not, be public teachers of 
the gospel. Still, there remains an obvious 
and weighty signification, in which it is true 
that ‘‘ every man who understands Christian- 
ity, may teach it:” he may teach it in his 
individual sphere, and by his individual ex- 
ample, yet not, necessarily, or imperatively, 
in public; no woe lies upon him for not 
preaching the gospel there. In matters of 
far inferior consequence, the knowledge of 
the skilful teacher must be knowledge super- 
added to his acquaintance with the topics of 
which he treats. His capacity of instructing 
others, demands a certain kind and degree 
of preparation. Nor can the case of religion 
be with propriety excepted. ‘That all the 
teachers of Ciristianity should have a highly 
learned education, is perhaps impracticable. 
ll however, (to borrow the language of a 
very competent judge of these subjects;) 
should ‘‘ at least be in possession of so much 
knowledge as is requisite to profit from the - 
learned industry of others, and to apply to 
the New ‘Testament those treasures of Gre- 
cian and Oriental literature, which their pre- 
decessors have presented to their hands. But 
a man unacquainted with the Septuagint, 
and the classic authors, can form no judge 
ment of the critical remarks which have been 
made on the language of the New Testament ; 
nor determine whether the meaning ascribed 
to a word be literal or figurative, the sense 
in which it.is usually taken, or only such as 
extensive reading can ratify by the authority 
of but two or three examples. He can have 
no idea of what is called interpretative proba- 
bility, and is unavoidably exposed to the dan- 
ger of giving the same credit to a false inter- 
pretation, as to the true. In short he can 
see only with foreign eyes, and believe on 
the authority of others ; but he can have no 
conviction himself, a conviction, without 
which no man should presume to preach the 
gospel, even to a country congregation.” 

Among indispensable preparatives for the 
province of instructing the ignorant, Arch- 
deacon Blackburne assigns the first place to 
a careful study of the scriptures in the orig- 
inal languages in which they were written. 





fulfil all righteousness :’: i. e. “to observe 


“Tt is to be presupposed,” says he, “ that 
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every one who aspires to the vocation of a 
Christian teacher, has laid in a competent 
measure of the learning necessary for this 
purpose, in the progress of his education, 
Be that as it may, it is certain the pursuit 
and cultivation of it, in the course of our 
calling, will admit of no intermission, if we 
mean to make full proof of our ministry. The 
sacred oracles contain a fund of knowledge, 
an inexhaustible treasure of wisdom and 
truth, for some portions of which we shall 
have daily demands to the latest period of 
our lives. But of what use wiil all this be to 
any man who bas not the key, and is thus 
excluded from availing himself of these stores, 
upon the various occasions which call for 
the immediate employment of them 1?” 

Let it rot be objected that our Lord's 
apostles were unlearned men. Paradoxical 
as it may appear, the fact of their being tn- 
learned, is the very reason why uninspired 
ministers of the gospel should, to a certain 
extent, be learned ; why they should be ed- 
ucated. In them, inspiration supplied the 
place of learning: in us, learning—or appro- 
priate knowledge acquired by education— 
must supply the place of inspiration, 

Heb. ix. 8: ‘ The Holy Ghost this signi- 
fying, that the way into the holiest of all was 
not yet made manifest, while [as] the first 
tabernacle was yet standing.” 

By “the way into the holiest of all,” ts 
meant “ individual and near access to God.” 
A part of the following chapter, 19—23, il- 
lustrates this clause. - Whether the general 
object and argument of the writer to the He- 
brews be regarded, or whether we attend to 
the particular design and tenor of his reason- 
ing in these two chapters, we shall be sensi- 
ble that he now compares together the rites 
of worship among the Jews, and the more 
simple and comprehensive character of Chris- 
tian worship. 

Hallett (Notes, &c. pp. 158, &c.) looks 
upon the passage as teaching ‘ the comforta- 
ble doctrine that when good men die, they 
do not fall into a state of sleep, and remain 
therein till the resurrection, but that imme- 
diately upon their death, their souls pass into 
heaven, into the place where our glorified 
Redeemer is, and are truly happy there in 
the enjoyment of Christ and of God.” 

“ This passage,” says the ingenious author, 
““seems to teach this doctrine; because lI 
cannot understand it, but upon the supposi- 
tion that this doctrine is true.” I reply, that 
such a principle of interpretation is fallacious: 
whether it be applied to the Scriptures, or to 
any writings of importance, it cannot safely 
guide us toa knowledge of their meaning. 
A given passage may be consistent enough 
with a previously formed opinion ; such, at 
least, it may be in the judgment of the advo- 
cate of the opinion, and yet when sentences, 
clauses and words come to be analysed, to be 
critically examined, and to be compared to- 
gether with other texts, we shall find that they 
afford no solid, no independent, support to the 
favorite article of belief. Was Mr Hallett’s 
induction complete? Had he tried other 
supposilions? What-relation has either the 
general scope of the epistle, or this portion 
of it, to the doctrine of an intermediate state ? 

“ We have libery to enter into the holiest by 
ithe blood of Jesus ;” since in Christianity no 
distinction exists between priests and those 
who are not priests. The sacredotal order 
is there unknown. In this and in every re- 
spect, the gospel is highly superior to the 
law. 

Heb. xii. 27: ‘‘— those things that are 
shaken, as of things that are made.” 

The latter clause appears to me elliptical - 
perhaps it should be filled up thus—‘‘ made” 
[with hands]. Or the conjecture may be no 
less admissible, that the wards “by men” 
should be supplied. I receive the participle 
as rendered by our translators—‘‘ made ’— 
not “appointed.” ‘ihe Jewish state and 
ritual form the subject: these were on the 
point of being destroyed, as though they had 
been the work of Man. 





(For the Christian Register.] 


MORMONISM. 


Mr Evitror,—Having noticed in your paper | 


occasional reference to the subject of Mormonism, 
and presuming that your readers will feel an in- 
terest in whatever may have occurred in regard 
to it among ourselves, I send you the following 


statement, which is the substance of some prefa- | 


tory remarks of a pamphlet on this subject now in 
press. S. A. 
PREFATORY REMARKS. 
‘It is well known to many of our fellow-citizens 


that two preachers of the Mormonites, a fanatical | 


sect, which originated a few years since, in the 
Western part of the State of New York, have re- 
cently come to this city te propagate their strange 
and marvellous doctrines. 

I have had several interviews with these men; 


have examined their book, called ‘The Book of | 


Mormon,’ and have endeavored to acquaint my- 
self with the details of their history and principles, 
have put the result of my inquiries in writing, and 
am satisfied of the delusion and absurdity of their 
system, and its evil tendency. 

After this investigation, | felt a desire to have 
the system exposed immiediately in public print. 
But upon consulting with some judicious friends 
on the subject, it was thought best not to take 
public notice of it at that time, as the system was 
so unreasonable and ridiculous, that no person of 
good common sense would believe it. But having 
witnessed the progress of the delusion among 
some of our respectable citizens, many of whom 
were considered worthy members of the religious 
societies to which they belonged, I have felt it 
my indispensible duty to use my exertion against 
its spreading and contaminating influence. 

However strange to relate, about fifteen persons 
in this city have been led away by these false doc- 
trines, have been baptized, and joined the Mor- 
ny eked open ctwmp 

, place of refuge for 
the house of Israel, and for all the Gentile world, 


who will take warning and flee thither for safe- 
ty* Two individuals who have gone, are de- 
fencéless females, they had acquired by their hard 
industry $2,300, one having $1,500, the other 
$800, which they have given up to go into the 
general stock. One of these females was ina 
consumption, and her friends thought she would 
not live to reach her destined place. Her afilict- 
ed sister told me that if she had been buried here 
before she had been led away by these errors, and 
had left satisfactory evidence that she was pre- 
pared to die, her grief would have been far less 
than itis now. The remaining persons who were 
baptized, and joined the church, and contemplate 
going to the West, possess between 3,000 and 
$4,000, which they also are going to put. with the 
general fund, and which they can never draw out 
again, should they get sick of Mormonism, and 
wish to return to their friends. 

Thus are our friends swindled out of their pro- 
perty and drawn from their comfortable homes to 
endure the perils of a journey of about two thous- 
and miles, by these ignorant fanatics ; and when 
arrived at their earthly paradise, to become the 
miserable dupes of these temporal and spiritual 
lords. 

In view of these evils, and after waiting impa- 
tiently for some time, hoping that some person 
better qualified than myself to do justice to the 
subject would undertake it; but not hearing of 
any, I had concluded to publish the result of my 
inquiries with these men, with some strictures 
upon their book. But at this time I was informed 
by a friend, that a faithful review of the book had 
been published by one of the most able writers in 
our country. I immediately sent six hundred 
miles for the review, and have received and pe- 
rused it. In my apprehension, it is the best thing 
that has been written upon the subject, and -will 
be of inestimable use in preventing and rescuing 
many from the evils of Mormonism. 

This review, by Mr Campbell, came out first in 
the “ Millennial Harbinger,” a monthly periodival, 
published by him in Bethany, Virginia, under date 
of Feb. 7th, 1831. This work is but little known 
to that class of person’ whom I design to benefit. 
My object therefore in publishing it in a pamphlet 
by itself, is to circulate it among the people of 
New England,} that they may receive the same 
benefit that the people of the South and West 
have, where the above periodical is extensively 
circulated. And I doubt not that its gifted author 
would not only be willing, but much gratified to 
have it thus republished and circulated. 

And with sympathetic feelings for those friends 
who have been grieved and afflicted in conse- 
quence of the delusion, and to prevent others from 
similar trials in future, by having their friends 
torn frm their embraces, and swindled out of their 
property, and if possible to prevent others from 
becoming the miserable subjects and dupes of 
these singular fanatics; I have determined to re- 
publish this review of Mr Campbell’s, with these 
prefatory remarks ; and would recommend the re- 
view to the perusal of my fellow citizens, and an 
enlightened public.’ Josuvua V. Himes. 

Boston, Jugust 14, 1832. 

* This place is situated in Jackson county, Missouri, 
ten miles from the town of Independence. 

t These preachers intend visiting the cities and prin- 
cipal towns in New England. 
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UNITARIANISM IN IRELAND. 

Most of our readers are aware of the fact 
that Unitarian principles have made conside- 
rable progress in [reland, within a few years 
past. "The cause of Unitarian Christianity is 
supported there by several persons of distin- 
guished talents. ‘The proceedings at the late 
anniversary of the ‘ lrish Unitarian Christian 
Society” were in a high degree interesting 
and spirited. ‘The meetings were held in 


Dublin on the 29th and 30th of April. This 





was the second anniversary of the Society. 


The Report states that though beset with 


many difficulties, the Society had struggled 


| through them with good success. The com- 


| parative infancy of the society and its limited 
means, have hitherto prevented the adoption 
of any very wide plans of operation. ‘Their 
efforts have been chiefly confined to the dis- 
tribution of books. ‘The circulation of the 
publications of the society has been more 
_than doubled during the past year. 


The following passage from the Report 


| shews the excellent spirit of the society ; that 
| their great purpose is, not so much to incul- 
| cate sectarian or party views, as it is to dis- 
seminate the truth, and to give it an efficient 


influence on the heart and character. 


Your Cominittee, aware that they represented 
a body of Christans who loved truth, for the sake 
of its righteousness, have thought it within their 
province to place in the catalogue of the present 
year many publications which, though in harmoay 
with Unitarian views, are by no means doctrinal 
in their character. They would especially call 
your attention to the supplement, comprising 
books peculiarly adapted to the young ; and would 
express their hope that it may aid parents in im- 
parting to their children, in no unattractive form, 
the devotional influence of a scriptural faith. 





We add another extract which illustrates 


| the same fact: 


Your Committee have unmingled satisfaction in 
pointing to the continued activity and prosperity 
of the ‘Cork District Society.’ Its weekly meet- 
ings for theological conversation have given rise to 
a similar practice in Dublin; and the fearlessness 
with which its members, in private and in public, 
avow and vindicate their convictions, the vigilance 
with which they protect the rights of conscience, 
and the liberality with which they uphold institu- 
tions designed to promote social improvement, 
show that they desire to exhibit the natural union 
of doctrinal truth with practical righteousnesg. 
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Such is, and we trust will continue to be, 
the grand purpose of the efforts of Unitarians 
generally. ‘To disseminate in fearless obe- 
dience to conscience, what their honest and 
faithful inquiries tell them is truth ;—to do 
this not because it is Unitarianism, and may 
build up and give distinction to our cause, 
or our party,—but because it is Christianity, 
because it is truth, a ray of the eternal mind, 
and best fitted by inflnencing the heart and 
character to promote the highest, the essen- 
tial interests of the soul. 

Rev. Mr Blakely writes thus from the 
North of Ireland. 


Unitarianism is spreading radidly in the north 
of Ireland; and nothing is wanted but plainer 
preaching and the dessemination of small Unita- 
rian publications, to give it a firmer hold. Many 
of the humbler people in this cistrict understand 
it well ; several infant congregations are springing 
up. 

In referring to the correspondence with 


the Unitarians of England, the Committee 
say— 

In proof of the high position which the Unitari- 
ans of England hold in respect of intellectual cul- 
tivation and Christian benevolence, an appeal may 
be made to the ‘ Monthly Repository ;’ a publica- 
tion as worthy of the social and religious charac- 
ter of the denomination which it represents, as It 
is of the eloquence and philanthrophy of its gifted 
editor, Rev. W. J. Fox. It is impossible that such 
admirable heralds of truth as the ‘ Monthly Re- 
pository ’ for England and the ‘ Christian Pioneer ’ 
for Scotland, can fail to prepare the way for a 
rapid diminution of prejudice, and the wide diffu- 
sion of a better faith. 

At the Anaual General Meeting on the 
30th, several resolutions were moved. ‘The 
meeting was addressed by Rev. George Har- 
ris of Glasgow, Mr William Porter, Rev. Dr 
Drummond, Rev. George Armstrong, Rev. 
James Armstrong, and others. The remarks 
were all of them sensible and some of thein 
highly eloquent. We may on a future occa- 
sion furnish some extracts. We 
tent ourselves now with a few brief quota- 
Dr Drummond spoke to a resolution 
which he had moved on the subject of the 
sufficiency of the scriptures as the guide of 
faith and conduct. Among many excellent 
remarks we select the following :— 


tions. 


The Bible, I repeat, is essentially a Unitarian 
book ; if allowed to do its own work, and to go 
forth in its own simple majesty, without the de- 
forming and distorting drapery in which priest- 
craft and bigotry would enfold it, it will Unitari- 
anize the world. It has wrought, and it is work- 
ing marvellous conversions. Unitarians have no 
misgWings of mind as to the result. They are wil- 
ing to cast their bread upon the waters, assured 
that, after many days, they shal] find it ;—they are 
willing that the good seed of the word should be 
scattered, though by Orthodox hands, for the Lord 
of the harvest will cause every seed, according to 
an invariable law of his Providence, to produce 
afier its kind; and therefore the crop must be 
Unitarian. It is from ignorance of the Bible, or 
from coming to its perusal with minds prevccupted 
by anti-biblical notions, from blind attachment to 
antiquated creeds and nursury catechisms, from 
blind vereration for state religion, and its forms 
established by human laws, that men are Trinita- 
rians. Let them dare to emancipate their minds 
from the inglorious vassalage,—let them assume 
courage to read the sacred volume with their own 
eyes, to judge by their own understandings, and 
the religious world will at last become truly 
Christian, and worship the Father “in spirit and 
in truth.” 


The following resolution was moved by 


Mr Carmichael :— 


That we hail with satisfaction every promise 
that pure religion shall revisit any portion of that 
Oriental world which gave it bith; that we sym- 
pathize with every effort to make British India 
the seat of improved institutions and a better 
faith ; that we have long regarded with deep ad- 
miration the philanthropic and enlightened exer- 
tions of Rajah Rammohun Roy, to elevate the so- 
cial and spiritual conaition of that interesting 
land; and that, should he be enabled to visit this 
country before he quits the European shores, we 
should deem it a high privilege to hold intercourse 
with the illustrious stranger, whose mild but fear- 
less expositions of Christian truth we have read 
with delight, whose character we have revered 
from a distance, and from whose career-we antic- 
ipate beneficent results to his countrymen and 
mankind: 

This celebrated man, (said Mr C.) a few years 
since, was the worshipper of Brahma, Vishnou, 
and Seeva, the Indian Trinity ; and if India, as it 
is said, borrowed her gods from Egypt, this is un- 
‘doubtedly the oldest Trinity created by the per- 
verse ingenuity of man. The Greek and Roman 
Trinity—Jove, Neptune, and Pluto—is of some- 
what more recent date; and the Heathen Trinity 
—Woden, Thor, and Freyd—is comparatively 
modern. It is not, perhaps, generally known that 
the kings of England can trace their lineage to 
Woden and Freyd. These were the fabrications 
of barbarous ignorance ; it was easy to deify hu- 
man beings. ‘There was more refinement and in- 
telligence required to compound the Trinity of 
Plato, the great first cause, his Logos or wisdom, 
and the soul of the world. The disciples of Plato 
on becoming Christians, converted this Trinity 
into the Godhead now worshipped by so vast an 
extent of civilized society. But Rammohun Roy, 
in rejecting the Trinity of India did not prostrate 
his understanding before another far less ancient, 
equally untrue, and tar more irrational, contra- 
dictory, and absurd. He gave all his heart and 
soul to the study of our scriptures, but there he 
could find no Trinity. What did he find? “ That 
the Omnipotent God, who is the only proper ob- 
ject of religious veneration, is one and undivided 
in person—the Lord our God is one Lord.” That 
Christ throughout the whole of his mission, taught 
the most sublime of truths ; and that if any of his 
followers could have been guilty of the blasphe- 
mous presumption of ascribing deity to his person, 
he would have indignantly repressed and spurned 
at the folly—-“ Why callest thou me good ? there 
is none guod but one, that is God.” 

No exertions in the cause of religions truth 
have been more enlightened and powerful than 
those of the illustrious Rajah. His admirab‘e ex- 
positions of scripture must carry conviction to ev- 
ery mind that it is not narrow by nature, or has 
not been narrowed by education or prejudice. 


This resolution was seconded by Mr Dren- 
nan, who after some forcible remaks on the 


must con- [ 





state of India, and the abuses which are be- 
lieved to have been practised by the East In- 


dia Company, proceeds to say,— 

I turn with pleasure from [other topics] to the 
Indian prince, who has found in the gospel a gold- 
en mine,—pure, indestructible, inexhaustible ; to 
Rammohun Roy, a chief among his people ; a man 
imbued with all the learning of the East; and who 
will take back to India, [ trust, a knowledge de- 
rived from experience, of the improved institutions 
of the West, that may yet have a mighty effect 
on the destinies of the Oriental world. I am not 
prepared, Sir, I confess, with a list of dusky pros- 
elytes; I fear that hjtherto they have been “ few 
and far between.” But with such an one to com- 
mence with, why should we despair? We have 
before us today the example of a man whom I 
night almest ca!l the creator of Unitarianism in 
Scotland, whose powers of oratory even Trinita- 
rians must admire, whose zeal and sincerity have 
been best proved by his unwearied exertions for 
the success of our cause; and when we see what 
he has done, may we not turn in hope to the In- 
dian Rajah? We may yet behold a star arising 
in the East, and with mild radiance pointing out 
the birth place of our blessed Saviour, and illumi- 
nating the sacred pages of the gospel. 





THE CHOLERA. 

It will be perceived by the statements in 
another part of this paper, that the disease 
which has occupied so great a share of the 
public attention for some time past, has at 
length appeared amongst us. 
place to some interesting papers on the sub- 
ject, which though occupying a_ portion of 
our paper "usually devoted to religious matter 
will not, we trust, be thought misplaced or 
untimely. 

The efforts of the Relief Association, a 
full account of which is here inserted, are 
worthy of all praise ; and the result, separate- 
ly from the value of their particular services, 
cannot fail to be of essential benefit, by in- 
spiring all classes of citizens with a confi- 
dence that they will not be deserted in an 
hour of sickness. We may confidently hope 
for the blessing uf heaven on the faithful ex- 
ecution of the benevolent designs of this As- 


We have given 


sociation. 





Scriptural Interpreter. The June number of 
this valuable publication has been recently issued. 
The contents are—Translation and Exposition, 
Matt. viii. 18—34;—On Biblical criticism ;—On 
the Demoniacs of the New Testament.—Editorial 
Note. 

Che article on the Demoniacs of the New Tes- 
tament, occupies the principal part of the number, 
and is published, as will be learnt from our adver- 
tising columns, in a separate form. Judging from 
the parts we have examined, we believe it will be 
an interesting and very useful pamphlet to all who 
are seeking acquaintance with the true meaning 
of the language of the New Testament. 


Unitarian Advocate for August. The publica- 
tion of this number of the Advocate has been de- 
layed by unavoidable circumstances. ‘The arti- 


» cles which compose the body of the number are 


written with ability, and will well repay perusal. 
They are,—* The Christian’s View of the Pesti- 
lence—The Gospel Virtue of Temperance—An 
Apology for Unitarianism—Extravagant Doc- 
trines—Salem Correspondence—Terms of Chris- 
tian Communion.” These are followed by arti- 
cles of Inteliigence. 





Liberal Preacher. The number of for this 
month is an able and well-written sermon by 
Rev. Mr Burnap, of Baltimore, entitled “The 
life of the soul,”—from Matt. iv. 4. “ Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word which 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” We shall 
refer toit on another occasion. The reader is 
requested to make the following correction. On 
page 125, line 13th from the top, for the words 
“confers virtue and dignity,” read “confers value . 
and dignity. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CHOLERA IN BOSTON. 


The following statements in regard to two cases 
of cholera in this city have appeared in most of our 
papers. We quote them from the Daily Adver- 
tiser & Patriot, as we do also the report of the 
Relief Association, and the interesting letter of 
Dr Paine to Dr Warren. 


In Boarp oF Heattu Commissioners, Thursday, Au- 
gust 16, a special meeting was held at 85 A M., the Mayor 
having called the Board together in consequence of the oc- 
currence of two cases of spasmodic cholera in the city. 

A report was then read. signed by Dr. David Osgood, de- 
tailing the symptoms and attending cireumstances of the case 
of Miss Elvi a Lord, who died of spasmodic cholera in 
South street Place, yesterday at 2 P.M. This report was ac- 
companied by certificates, signed by Drs. Bizelow, Ward 
Warren, Hayward and Randall, expressing their opinion that 
the case was one of spasmodic malignant cholera. 

A report was also received and read from Dr. A. Seaton. 
in relation to the case~ of Miss Miriam Foster, who. died of 
spasmodic cholera at No. 18, Atkinson street, yesterday at 
61-2 P. M. 

Dr. Bigelow came before the Board, and gave information 
in regard to these two cases, stating it as his opinion that the 
were both confirmed and strongly marked cases of spasmod- 
ie cholera. [The official report of the Board will be found 
in another part of this paper.] 

On moti-'n of Mr. Hastings, Messrs. Farnum, Binney, Oli- 
ver and Ellis, being one from each district, were appointed a 
committee to visit the premises wher. these cases occurred, 
= 8 report this afternoon the situation in which they found 
them. 

On motion of Mr. Parker, Dr. Flint and Messrs. James and 
Oliver, were appointed a committee to draft certain Resolu- 
tions relative to a daily report of Physicians, who subse- 
quently reported the following. 


‘In Board of Health Commissioners, 
City Hall, Aug. 16, 1832. 

“The members of the Boston Medical Association havin 
previously engaged to render a true and frank account of the 
state and progress of the Spasmodic Cholera, in the city, it is 

Resolved, ‘That each of them be requested to report io this 
Board every case of Cholera in his practice—the report to be 
made daily before 6 o’clock, P. M. to include all cases which 
have occurred or terminated during the twenty-four hours 
previous to 4 o’clock P. M. each day, and specifying the 
naine, place of residence, and such other information as ma 
be indicated in the forms provided by the city. All other 
medical practitioners in the city are requestedto make 
corresponding returns. 

“Ordered, That the Clerk of this board take charge 
of the blank forms of returns of Cholera cases, provided for 
the use of the physicians of the city, as well as the Hospital 
physicians, and cause the same to be properly distributed.” 
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The report was accepted, and the Resolves, &c. passed 
he committee were of opinion that making the reports up 
to4 P. M. would be more convenient for the Jageieions thay 
at any other hour, in asmuchas they are mostly occupied j 
professional visits, &c. in the forenoon. Adj. to6, P.M E 
At the evening session, Mr. Farnam, Chairman of the Sub. 
enenenmers ofthe Middle district, reported a letter from 
r L. B. Adams, in answer to an inquiry from the chairman 
relative to a Mrs. Martin, in Hamilton-street, who had bee 
sick of Cholera Morbus, but had recovered. . 
The Sub-Commissioners of the Southern district made are. 
~ — ve to a case in South-Street Court. 
ir. Farnam, from the Committee inted thi i 
to visit the buildings where the pay couumal po a 
report, which was recommitted, with instructions to make a 
full statement of facts ; and at the suggestion of Mr. Farnam 
i a -- was added to the Committes” . 
r. Wetmore, from a committ : 
thorizing the Secretary of the Seack rogaine A “ys pee ae 
which was passed. Sia ati tated 
Mr. Binney, from the committee appoi 
up one of the cholera hospitals for HA ten comeuie >. 
ed that they had fitted the hospital in W. Cedar street Pith 
12 beds, should the epidemic appear among that class wh 
could not be attended comfortably at home, &c., and had 
made arrangements for having other beds, on immediate no 
tice. After consultation with the physicians of the hospital, 
it had beerwarranged that Dr. Winslow Lewis should reside 
at the hospital permanently ; that Mrs. Marion Smith had 
been engaged as matron, with an assistant porter and cook ; 
that the bills amounted to $1,025 55; and they asked to be 
discharged. Jt was further stated that Mr. J. M. Smith had 
placed a supply of medicines, &c. at the hospital ; those 
used to be paid for, the remainder to be returned without cost 
to the city ; that Mr. Samuel Beal had loaned a clock for the 
use of the hospital ; and that Messrs. Hurlburt & Co. had 
sent a large and convenient cooking stove, for which no 
charge would be made if not used. The report was accept- 
ed, and the bills ordered to be paid. 
Adjourned to tomorrow (this) evening, 6 o’clock. 





CITY OF BOSTON. 
In the Board of Commissioners of Health, 
10 o’clock, A. M. August 16, 1832. 

In conformity to the course which they have always deter- 
mined to pursue, of giving the earliest official information to 
their fellow citizens, of the existence of Spasmodic Cholera 
in the city, this Board now announces that iwo cases occurred 
in this city, yesterday, which were attended with the usual 
distinguishing symptoms of that epidemic, and both of which 
have terminated fatally. 

The first case was that of Miss Elvira Lord, in South-street 
Place, at the termination of South-street, to whom a physi- 
cian was called at half-past 5 o’clock in the morning, and 
death ensued at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

The second case occurred at No. 18 Atkinson-street, Miss 
Miriam Foster, who was attended by a physician at 1 o’clock 
in the aflernoon, deceased at half-past 6 o’clock of the same 
aflernoon. 

No other case has heen reported to this Board, or is known 
to exist within the City ; and the health of the City, with the 
exception of the occurrence of the two cases above mention- 
ed, bas for some weeks been, and now is, unusually good. 

The Board, with a full view of all the circumstances con- 
nected with these cases, see no cause of excitement or alarm. 
They earnestly entreat their fellow-citizens calmly and quiet- 
ly to pursue their accustomed avocations, and to preserve the 
utmost cleanliness in their places of abode, and temperance 
in their diet: and the p-eenll garvere themselves to communi- 
cate the earliest information to the public, should any addi- 
tional cases of the epidemic occur. 

By order of the Board. 


WM. HAYDEN, Jr. Secretary. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 
In the Board of Health Commissigners, 

Aug. 16, 1832—6 o'clock. 
Tne Board are gratified to be able to inform their fellow 
citizens that no case of Spasmodic Cholera has been reported 
to this Board since those mentioned in their report of this 
morning ; and that no case of that epidemic is now known 

to exist in this City. 
By order of the Board. 
WM. HAYDEN, Jr. Secretary. 





RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 

At an adjourned meeting of the citizens, held on Wednes- 
day evenimg at the Old Common Council Room in School 
street, lo lake measures to organize «in Association to afford 
aid to the sick, im case the Cholera shall visit the city, the fol- 
lowmg Report was made and unanimously adopted, and it 
was voted that it be printed in all the papers of the city. 

The committee to whom were submitted the resolutions 
offered at the last meeting, with instructions to prepare @ 
plan tor organizing and making effectual the proposed Asso- 
eialion, respectfully recommend the adoption of the following 
preamble and articles : 

Perceiving that in many places, hitherto visited by de 
Chol_ra, an overwhelming panic has prevailed, causing the 
abandonment of the sick to the unresisted ravages of the dis- 
ease, whereby numbers have fallen helpless victims to neg: 
lect, and unnatural desertion, whose lives might have bees 
saved by timely attendance ; 

And believing such alarm to be unreasonable, and often 
entirely unfounded, and that itis the part of wisdom and duty, 
while mercifully exempted trom the calamity, to take meas- 
ures forthe prevention of similarevils should it eventually be- 
fal us; 

Andconsiderirg it to Le for the especial interest of those 
resident here, without immediate family connexions upon 
whom they could depend in the hour of need, to secure the 
friendly care of such as may be willing to pledge themselyes 
for mutual aid and protection ; 

Aud at the same time ready to extend the service to «1] whe 
may, otherwise, be left to , erish, with none to help them ; 

And believing that preparation for a prudent and firm dis- 
charge of the duties which the visitation of such a malady 
requires of those who may be able to render aid to the afflic- 
ted, will be the best means of inspiring general confidence, 
and securing ourselves agaimst a similar panic—of saving 
the lives of many of our tellow citizens, and preventing 4 
temporary depopulation of our city by desertion, destructive 
of its best interests, shoul _ the dredded dispensation be visit- 
ed upon us ; theretore, resolved, 

Ist. That it is expedient to form an Association for the 
purpose of securing attendance upon those who may be at 
tacked by the Cholera, to be called the “‘ Relief Association.’ 

2d. That the members of the Association shall be divided 
into sixteen committees, one of which shall be assigned 
each of the districts, into which the city has been divided by 
the Howard Benevolent Society; and the services of the 
members of the committee shall be limited to the districts 1 
which they may be respectively assigned. 

3d. That the committees of the Howard Benevolent Soc’ 
ety be requested to join and co-operate with the committees 
of this Association in their respective districts, for the purpose 
of advising and rendering such other aid as may be needed 
without liability, however, to be called upon to serve @ 
members. ‘ : 

4th. That the Committee of each District shall be organized 
by the enrolment of its members, and the choice of a Chai! 
man and deputy Chairman, whose duty it shall be to keep 
the roll, and issue notice to the members when their services 
shall be required. And to ensure an equal division of labor, 
and prevent improper applications, no member will be expect: 
ed to serve, unless notified personally, or in writing, by the 
Chairman, or deputy Chairman of the Committee to which he 
belongs. ‘ ; 

5th. Each Committee may prescribe for itself such regula- 
tions for supplying vacancies, or providing for the absence o 
its officers, and for the rotation of service amongits members, 
as may seem expedient. sh ¥ ‘ q 

6th, The Chairmen of the District Committees, shall cod 
stitute a Central Committee, to be organized by the choice 
ofa President and Secretary ; and which shall’ have powet 
to alter the District Committees, by transferring the pone 
of one to another, as need may be, tor the purpose of equa ch 
ing the labor and responsibleness of all the members of ner 
sociation ; = ae to make such general regulations, as y 
be advisable for effecting its pu. poses. 

7th. That every memher, who shall be duly called sort 
above stated, shall be responsible for the immediate ae 
ing ~ suitable som and nursing, for the person desig 
nated in the notification. 3 i 

8th. The Chairman of each Committee shall deliver to. the 

: dat the office of the 
Secretary of the Central Committee, ann which he 
Commissioners of Health for the District in wae 
ee (the Boston Association ° 
is included, and to the Secretary of the Committee, with tneit 
Physicians, a list of the members of his Com ; 


; ; and if any member 
; iness and abode ; and ; 
respective places of bus vitend to absent himself from tow? 


shall ¢ lace,or! : ; 
emer ana firm foi bal de 
or from siekness in bis family, oF of his friends requiring i 
personal attention, he shall give notice to a sey ena 
Committee to which he belongs, who shall give the nec 


i id the persons above named. ; s 
“— "That a Cossmittee of twenty-six be now appointed 


i ‘tion of persons disposed to become m®, 
rege tae yet al within 3 days ogee . . 
vide them into Committees, and assign them a cr br 
above stated ; and also to notify the member 0 ne P 
mittee, of a suitable time and place for its om pont. 
the urpose of organizing it conformably to — — ‘ball 

10th. That the Secretary of the Central Com : Nee act 

‘ve notice, by public advertisement, of a suifa eee 
where all persons hereafter disposed to become — 
the association may subscribe their names : fang 
members shall be apportioned by that comm aa sucht! 
District Committees ; and notice shall be Bi ilees 
members, and to the Chairman of thefast our oy | 
of all such apportionments, by the Secretary % 
Committee, as soon as conveniently ma a po hem 

11th. All funds which shall be contribute 
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of this Association, shall be paid to the Treasurer pele gs 
ard Benevolent Society, and be subject to the Control of the 
Central Committee Cuaries G. Lorine, Chairman. 
WALTER CHANNING, 
Epwarp Brooks, 
Lewis G. Pray, 
SrepHEN FAIRBANKS, 
J. GREELY STEVENSON. . 
BenzamMin Howarp. 

GEO. BOND, Chairman. 


Per order, 
Jos. Haut, Secretary. 


RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 


Gentlemen disposed to join the above association to be 
formed in accordance with the resolutions passed at the meet- 
ing held on Wednesday evening, are requested to leave their 
names and places of residence at either of the following pla- 
c 





es: 
Hilliard, Gray & Co. 112, Washington-street. 
Abraham G, Woiiewe, corner of Green and Leverett streets, 
Gray & Bowen, 141, Washington street. 

Charles G. Loring, 39, Court-street. 

Emmons & Weld, 31, South Market-street. 

John M’Namara, 21, Hamilton-street. 

S. E. Sewall, 21, State-street. 

Grant and Daniel, 9, Union-street. 

George W. Johnson, corner of Hanover and Cross-streets 
Wn. Brown, corner of Washington and Elliot-sts. 

Lewis G. Bradford,corner of Washington and Pleasant-str. 
Chandler and Howard, 16, Central-wharf. 

Cyrus Alger, South Boston. 





The Cholera in New-York.—We are permitted to publish 
the following letter, which we believe gives a more full and 
satisfactory account of the disease particularly in New-York, 
than any which has yet been published. 

New-York, Aug. 10th, 1832. 
J.€. Warren, M.D. 

Dear Sir, I had intended to have earlier acknowledged 
your very flattering attentions,and to have expressed the inter- 
est and instruction with which I perused the Report of the 
Mass chusetts Medical Society ; which, although purporting 
to express the opinions of others, is undoubtedly one of the 
best original essays which has appeared on the subject of 
Cholera Asphyxia. ‘This delay, however, enables me to add 
a few words in relation to the disease as it has appeared in 
this City, which I do not from their novelty, but to show you 
how Nature and Art have still travelled the beaten path. 

The Cholera Asphyxia has presented to our observation the 
same combination of phenomena that has distinguished the 
Epidemic in other quarters of the globe, and when the varie- 
ties of constitutions, the differences in habits, sex, age, &c. 
are duly considered, the symptoms are remarkably uniform, 
articularly after asphyxia has supervened. The disease 
ee been less malignant here than at Montreal and at Paris, 
which is probably to be ascribed to the better ventilation and 
greater cleanliness of our city ; for your own observation will 
yet assure you, that the disease, at least in Cities, requires 
for its production, the cooperation of local miasmata with the 
general epidemic poison ; and doubtless the same local devel- 
opements give intensity to the poison wherever it prevails. 
Well favored Cities, therefore, with spacious streets, and es- 
pecially where a proper attention is paid to the cleanliness of 
yards, houses, &c. and in which a crowded population is not 
permitted during the visitation of the Epidemic,may expect to 
reap a rich reward from measures that are so clearly dicta- 
ted by experience and philosophy. In New-York we may 
be said rather to have sutlered several endemics than a gen- 
eral epidemic. The epidemic poison has not been sufficient- 
ly active to produce a full predisposition to the disease, with- 
out the cooperation of Jocal causes. It has been confined to 
the malarious parts ofthe town, and generally to such houses 
as are small and crowded with inhabitants,—in some instan- 
ces not less than a dozen in one house, having died in rapid 
succession. 

Although we may recognise ina very striking degree the 
phenomena of the Asiatic disease, they are more or less dis- 
tinct in different subjects, each case, however, presenting the 
same combination. The symptoms most liable to moditica- 
tion, are lividness and collapse of the features, these being 
more frequently absent than has been remarked in other coun- 
tries. Asphyxia or nearly so, is an uniform system of the 
stage of collapse ; so also is the unequal distribution of heat,— 
vomiting and purging, almost invariably of a fluid resemb- 
ling rice water,-very gencrally spasms, cold sweat, corruga- 
ted skin and blueness of the fingers, cold tongue, cold breath, 
suppression of the glandular secretions, Kc. 

The morbid appearances, on dissection, has been less uni- 

form than the symptoms, and our pathology has been conse- 
quently much embarrassed. The smal! intestines commonly 
exhibit some appearances of congestion either of the mucus 
or serous coat, generally of the former ; the large intestines 
commonly blanecned, especially if the diarrhoea has been pro- 
luse ; the stomach nearly natural ; liver sometimes greatly in- 
jected, but often very natural, kidneys, spleen, &c. pancreas 
natural, bladder empty and generally contracted. The gall 
bladder contains from one to two ounces of black, green or 
yellow bile. There is generally, though not always, an ap- 
sence of this fluid in the intestines, which usually contain a 
substance similar to that evacuated during life. It has been 
well compared to rice water, with flaculent matter which is 
soon deposited. The texture of the small intestines, particu- 
larly. is often sefiened, which has induced some physicians 
to ascribethis resu!t to a violent inflammation of those organs, 
and to regard this action as the proximate cause of the dis- 
ease. But so far as symptoms and appearances, that usually 
denote inflammation, are necessary to this theory, they are 
certainly nearly wanting in Cholera Asphyxia, venus con- 
gestion being almost the only sensible condition of the blood- 
vessels. Both cavities of the heart are sometimes filled with 
black blood, and they are sometimes empty,—appearances 
which also attend the lungs. The brain is more unitormly 
injected than any other organ, and usually contains, either 
inthe ventricles, or within its membranes, a preternatural 
quantity of serum ; yet the integrity of the sind isnot mnch 
impaired. The veins of the spinal sheath are also commonly 
full. 

Here as every where else the disease was most malignant 
at its irruption, and has become milder as the epidemic air has 
abated. Most of the subjects perished at first ; and our great- 
er success, now, arises from the milder condition of the dis- 
ease, from a longer duration of the premonitory symptoms, 
and from the more susceptible class being swept away. The 


nature and treatment of the epidemic are probably no better * 


understood then when it first mvaded Europe. The Asiatic 
physicians appear to have exhausted the subject, and the 
more we have departed from their modes of treatment, the 
less successful have been the resulis. It is certain that the 
disease was less fatal in Asia, where it is supposed to have 
been most malignant ; and it has been destructive in an in- 
creasing ratio ever since it appeared in Europe. At Quebec 
and at Montreal searcely any recover, at this late period, 
alter the accession of Asphyxia. Here the disease having 
been milder, the recoveries, afier that stage, have probably 
been about one to six. If the habits of the patient have been 
regular and temperate, itis probably it is one to four or five 
thathe will recover, if asphyxia has not existed more than 
four hours ; but no such good fortune awaits the intemper- 
ate. The noise which he hears is his funeral kne!l. 

I have not remarked that changes of temperature or at- 
mospheric phenomena have exerted much influence on the 
character of the epidemic. It seems to have been governed 
by its peculiar laws, which have been searcely modified by 
accident. The irruption took place when the weather was de- 
lightfully serene, and the city most remarkably exempt from 
disease. Diarrhoea had not even preceded it; and it was an 
astomshing spectacle to witness the work of the destroyer 
without the usual admonitions of his approach. It was then 
= lg Death and not disease in our city. His march 
tiien sea ge a cloudless sky and a most genial tempera- 
scemingte the mortality acquired its maximum during this 

S/Y auspicious state of the atmosphere. There then 
gan a decreasing ratio, the weather and temperature be- 
a more variable ; and the present storm, which has con- 
ued a week, seems not to have retarded its decline in the 
City, while in the neighboring country the disease is appear- 
ig most malignantly under the same conditions of the at- 
mosphere. 
. W hat are the exciting causes? It has been very rare, if it 
yl semen in this city, that the epidemic poison has 
more than —— the system. Other causes have 
eeu necessary to the developement of the disease, and per- 
‘aps none have acted with greater intensity than the exhala- 
“ions which arise from filth aud decaying materials. Indeed 
the agency of these causes appears to have been almost in. 
dispensable uses appears to have been almost. in- 
Pensable, for few have suffered the disease who have lived 
€mperately and prudently without the malarious districts. 
a veasently the disease has chiefly prevailed, and deaths 
odegaaenae occurred among the most abject of the lower 
ceptible t ac cing constitutions that have been rendered sus- 
MF so oy wanons habits or broken down by disease. Stil] 
perate bra “om valuable citizens, whose habits wera tem- 
Woy hp * —_ lives were amiable; but let us convert 
cing eampen whies - ae purpose : let us ve those ex- 
Prematurely to the . almost every mstance, have sent them 
sisted in some indie prt These causes have generally con- 
tions of the atmos pes le food ; what, in ordinary condi- 
toa subject vedi ins are inoffensive, but which are death 
almost ever + me r ~ cholera’ Garden vegetables and 
the disease 7 no o a have been known to develope 
strict themselves to | cad osh monty o_o ng orb 
eggs, milk, butter. te tc » Rengeet boiled rice, stale bread, 
ous to extend the wal *. ° ee, and itis considered hazard- 
rents of air, expos, riety. Fatigue, imperfect clothing, cur- 
» Xposure to the rain, and depressing passions of 
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ong known, , 5 
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potheses are very various, some regarding it as a local affec- 
tion, and others as constitutional ; some referring it to a pri- 
mary inflammation, congestion,or some unknown modification 
of the action of the alimentary canal; others to congestion 
of the brain, or of the spinal marrow and ganglia ; while oth- 
ers look alone at the diminished glandular secretions, and still 
another places the whole mischief in the carbonization of the 
bloed, and yet another that regards the absence of the saline 
principles as the sine qua non. ‘To me, however, the disease 
1s just as obviously, ad initio, a constitutional one. We have 
frequently witnessed the invasion of asphyxia without any 
premonitory symptoms, when it has been sufficiently appa- 
rent that all the functions and all the powers have been simul- 
taneously affected. If this hypothesis be true, we shall un- 
dsevlated why one important organ is at one time apparently 
sustaining much of the burthen of morbid action, and atyan- 
other none at all. From so great a diversity of opinion re- 
specting the proximate cause of cholera there would necessa- 
rily result a great diversity of treatment; but the variety of 
means employed very evidently arises in part from the want 
of success which attends every method. We have no diffi- 
culty with the disease in ed pry stages, but afler as- 
phyxia has fairly supervened,| do not believe that one patient 
in six is restored by any process, whatever may have been 
asserted on this subject. I have seen much of the disease 
and have looked at it impartially ; and I express a solemn 
conviction on the subject of its fatality. Ihave seen every 
method tried, and in some I have no confidence at all. 1 have 
nore in what has been denominated the camphor treatment 
exclusively, none in the exclusive use of ice internally. Ihave 
seen the best results from powerful external stimulants—calo- 
mel more or less modified by small quantities of opium, ac- 
cording to the irritability of the mucus membrane, and cam- 
phor is an useful addition if spasms be present; friction with 
camphor, or applications of ice for the relief of spasm ;stim- 
ulants moderately to sustain the sinking powers, of which am- 
monia seems the best. The irritability of the mucus mem- 
brane is easily allayed,and is very rarely an obstinate yb 
tom, the most prominent, during the stage of asphyxia, being 
the absence of pulse, unequal distribution of heat, restlessness 
and altered expression of countenance. We have nearly 
abandoned transfusion, from its almost uniform failure. The 
recoveries I do not think have been in the ratio of five to fifty. 
The temporary effect is very encouraging, but the patients 
soon die. Our best practitioners employ calomel in large and 
small doses, some preferring 15 or 20 grains once in three or 
four hours, and others 5 grains every hour, I have seen no 
good effect from blood letting in any instance after asphyxia, 
ut this may have arisen from the quantity having been small, 
and the difficulty with which it is invariably abstracted, 
From the pathology of the disease, and the experience of the 
Asiatic physicians, I have been in favor of the remedy. 
I regret that my time will not permit me to add more at 
present. Your citizeas ought to be well informed of the fatal- 
ity of the disease after the stage of asphyxia, and of its mild- 
ness before that stage supervenés, that they may be early in- 
duced to attend to the premonitory symptoms. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
and very truly, yours, 
MARTYN PAINE. 





New York. The whole number of cases and of 
deaths in the city of New York, since August 6th, is 
reported as follows :—Aug. 7th, new cases 89, deaths 
31. On the 8th, new cases 82, deaths 21. On the 
9th, new cases 73, deaths 28. On the 10th, new 
cases 100, deaths 27. On the 11th, new cases 97, 
deaths 27. On the 12th, new cases 67, deaths 23. On 
the 13th, new cases 105, deaths 23. 


Philadelphia. The number of cases of the Cholera 
in Philadelphia on the 8th of August, was 114, deaths 
46 Onthe 9th, new cases 154, deaths 58. On the 
10th, new cases 142, deaths 39. On the 12th, new 
cases 110, deaths 31. 


Cholera not contagous. The Norwalk (Conp.) 


Gazette says,— 


The experience of Norwalk is worth something in 
relation to quarantine regulations. Ever since the 
breaking out of the disease in New York, there has 
been an uninterrupted intercourse between that city 
and this place, by means of steam boats, packets, and 
public and private carriages, and not less than fifteen 
thousand of their citizens have passed through this 
town within that time, flying from the pestilence. 
For weeks iu succesion, from three hundred to five 
hundred passengers were landed in a day upon the 
wharves from the steam boats; our public houses have 
been filled to oveiflowing ; almost every private house 
in the town has, or has had, some ef the refugees for 


its inmates, and yet nota sinele case of cholera has 
eceucrod aweep thwvow arreen thousand, either on board 


the boat, or in this town, or anywhere else that we 
have heard of; nor has a single case occurred in this 
town except those reported on the banks of the tiver 
which divides Norwalk from Fairfield. 


State Prison. We learn that the sickness at the 
Prison at Charlestown, Mass. has disappeared. 





Winnisimet Ferry, The Directors of this ancient 
Ferry between Boston and Chelsea, opened it on Mon- 
day, with steam boat navigation. About seventyfive 
invited guests proceeded in carriiges, a* ten o’clock, 
from Concert Ball, to the Ferry landing, from which 
the guests embarked in the steam boat ‘ Boston,’ the 
carriages and baggage being placed in the ‘ Chelsea,’ 
and both boats proceeded to the Chelsea side of the 
Ferry. The company spent some hours in the delight- 
ful grounds of the Chelsea House, took a turn down 
the harbor in the steam boat. and returned to the city. 

The accomodation of this Ferry is an impor- 
tant improvement in the facilities of transportation, 
There are two first rate steam ferry boats, Philadelphia 
built, which ply constantly between the two points, 
performing the distance, (one mile and three eighths,) 
in about eight minutes. Cartiages are driven in and 
out of the boais, on a floating bridge, the passengers 
retaining their seats in their vehicles with perfect safe- 
ty. The ‘Chelsea’ carried over eight carriages at 
once. By this route, which is shorter and more expe- 
ditious, travellers in the direction of Salem avoid two 
bridges, and a toll of 36 cents in a chaise, paying but 
32 1-2 cents in the boats. The foot travel is 6 1-4 
cents. The Ferry cennot fail to be popular, 


Rhode Island. Three unsuccessful attempts have 
been made in Rhode Island for the choice of Gover- 
nor, Lieutenant Governor, and Senators. The Provi- 
dence Journal, states that the 28th inst. has been 
assigned as the day on which another attempt is to be 
made. On Wednesday last, the two Houses met in 
Grand Committee to proceed to the elections; when 
the Judges of the Supreme Judicial Court, and the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, excepting those 
for the county of Providence, were reelected. 


Indian War. A battle has been fought between a 
detachinent of the army under the command of Gen. 
Atkinson, and Black Hawk, in which the Indians were 
defeated. The official account of the battle says that 
there is every appearance of the war being soon ter- 
minated, and peace restored to the frontiers. 


Commencement at Geneva College, New York, 
took place Aug. Ist. The degree of A. B. was confer- 
red on five young gentlemen. 


The Casket. The publisher of ‘The Casket,’ a 
monthly periocical of Literature and Arts, published in 
Philadelphia, with the view of increasing the attraction 
of the new volume of that work, to be commenced on 
the first of January 1833, and at the same time to aid 
the cause of American Literature, offers the tollowing 
premiums for original compositions ; 

One hundred dollars for the best original tale found- 
ed on scenes connected with American history. 
Thirty dollars for the best original essay, on any 
subject within the scope of moral philosophy and 
science. 

Twentyfive dollars for the best original poem, not 
exceeding seventy lines ; the subject leftto the discre- 
tion of the writer. ; 

The articles forwarded in competition will be sub- 
mitted for decision to the perusal of five respectable 
gentlemen of this city. Competitors will forward their 
communinacations, post paid, to Samuel C. Atkinson, 
Esq. Philadelphia. 


Female College. A College for the education of 
females has been established at Bogota, Colombia, 
with five professorships, which are to be filled by fe- 





Ses are essentially distinct. The hy- 





are shown in action by working models of steamboats 
that propel themselves round tanks of water, &e. &c. 
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Disturbances in Upper Canada, A most serious 
riot took place on the 12th ult. iv Pictou, (Hallowell, ) 
Upper Canada, between the Protestants and C-tholics 
of that vicinity. It appears that afew Protestant fa- 
milies by the name of Wilson, were celebrating the 
12th of July, together with a man of the name of Sulli- 
van, called * King of the Catholics of Pictou.’ Sulli- 
van kept with the Wilsons’ all the forepart of the day, 
and very freqnently urged them to take more freely of 
the intoxicating bowl, until he thought them mellow 
enough for his purpose. He then persuaded them to 
come and walk round the bill beyond the bridge, 
which they did; but as soon as they reached the sum- 
mit of the hill, they were met by a large patty of Cath- 
olics, well prepared with stones, who commenced an 
attack upon the Protestants. A general battle imme- 
diately ensued between the two parties, which was 
fought with all the desperatoin that can possibly be 
imagined. The principal weapons of the Catholics 
were stones, nowiithstanding they had provided them- 
selves with a lo-ded musket, aud fixed bayonet, but 
fortunately it was wrested from one of them, in time to 
prevent its contents from being discharged at any per- 
son. The riot lasted a considerable time before it was 
quelled by the authorities of the place. Oae or more 
of the Protestants was left by the Catholics supposed 
to be dead ; but all are, we are happy to state, recov- 
ering from their wounds, but one, and itis generally 
thought impossible that he will recover. Five ot the 
principals were arrested in the evening, and the next 
day underwent an exaimioation before the magistrates 
of the village. They were committed to Kingston jail, 
there to await their trial at the ensuing sessions. 











FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 





England. On the 28th of June, an interesting de- 
bate took place in the House of Commons, relative to 
the affairs of Poland. It was introduced by a speech 
from Mr Cutlar Ferguson, who gave an animated ac- 
count of the wrongs which that country had experienc- 
ed from Russia prior to the late Revolution, and the 
cruelties which had been practised since the termina- 
tion of the war. He concluded by moving an address 
to his Majesty, praying that copies of the manifesto of 
the Emperor Nicholas of the 26th Feb. last, of the 
Organic Statute to which it refers, and of the despatch 
of the British Ambassador communicating the same, 
might be laid before the House. Aftera debate, in 
which scarcely any attempt was made to vindicate the 
conduc} of Russia, which was censured by several 
members in the strongest terms, the motion was agreed 
to. 

Dennis Collins had his final examination on the 27th 
for throwing stones at the King, after which he was 
committed on the charge of High Treason. He stat- 
ed in the cuurse of the 2xamination, that the detention 
of his pension was the cause of the act, which he 
much regretted. 


By the last accounts the Cholera was increasing at 
Manchester. 

A London paper says that Don Pedro sailed from 
St Micha! on the 26th of June, with an army of about 
ten thousand men, and nearly fifty sail. 


Capital Punishments. The expediency of capital 
punishment has of late been much agitated in this 
country. It is interesting to learn the opinions of the 
most eminent English Jurists upon this subject. They 
may be gathered from the following extract. 


A bill has been recently introduced into the British 
Pa:liament for the abolition of the punishment of 
death, in certain cases. The bill provides, that where- 
as, by an act passed in the first year of the present 
reign, it was enacted that if any person should be con- 
victed of forgery, or any other offence therein describ- 
ed, for which he would have been previously liable to 
the punishment of death, he should not thenceforward 
be punishable with death for the same, unless he 
should be made so punishable by that act: It is enact- 
ed, that so much of said act as enjoins the infliction of 
capital punishment shall be repealed, and transporta- 
tion for life, or a limited term, substituted for it. 
Among the offences to which the bill is intenced to 
apply, are horse stealing, sheep stealing, and stealing 
in a dwelling house to the value of £5, as well as for- 
owt y-  Dasiog the discussion of the bill in the House 
of Lords, it was opposed by the Lord Chief Justice, 
(Tenterden,) on the ground that no effectual seconda- 
ry punishment had ever been devised as a substitute 
for that of death; and, until this should be done, he 
considered any alteration of the existing Jaw as highly 
inexpedient. The same view was taken by Lord El- 
don, who observed, that the subject had employed his 
attention for more than twenty-five years, and he had 
not yet been able to make up his mind upon it. The 
security of property would be endangered by any has- 
ty alteration of the law; and its severe operation was 
so well guarded against by the mercy of the Crown, 
that change was not necessary. 

Lord Dacre, in reply, observed that secondary pun- 
ishments were now known and resorted to in innum- 

erable cases. From 1825 to 1832, there were 935 pe- 
sons convicted of sheep stealing, of whom only 14 
were executed. The expersience of other countries 

proved the benefits of mitigated penalties. \The Lord 

Chancellor said that he should be disposed to continue 
the law as it now stood, if it had the effect to deter 
trom crime ; but it had so long threatened without 

performing that it had ceased to produce that effect. 

In 1831, 162 persons had capital punishments record- 
ed against thein for sheep stealing, and of that number 
only one was executed; 125 were sentenced in the 
same manner for horse stealing, against not one of 
whom was the sentence carried into effect; and 100 
for stealing in dwelling houses to the value of £35, of 
whom not an individual was executed. During that 

year only eleven persons were capitally punished, out 
of 1106 who had been sentenced to death. The pub- 

lic feeling did not go along with the punishment, so 
that it had no tendency to render property secure. 

The secondary punishinents might not be adequate ; 

but, as the severer ones were never executed, there 

was nothing else to rely upon. He deemed it his duty 

to support the bill. The “ill was ordered to be printed. 


Perkins’ Steam Cannon. Mr Perkins may be 
considered in the light of benefactor to his species, in- 
asmuch as his wonderful improvement in the art of 
killing must eventually lead to the abolition of war. 
To give some idea of the poweis and capab'lities of 
this engine, let the reader fancy a metal tube of any 
given calibre, connected with a compact steam appar- 
atus of proprtionate power, and moveable at pleasure 
in any direction by means of a universal joint. With 
one fourth additional force to that of gunpowder, it 
will propel a s‘ream of bullets, whether musket or 
cannon ball, at the sate of seventyeight in four sec- 
onds, for any length of time during which the steam 
power may be kept up. Nothing mortal, or that is 
made by mortal hands, can stand against such a resist- 
less attack. One gun is in itself a battery in perpetual 
and incessant action, moving horizontally or vertically, 
sweeping in a semicircular range, and pouring all the 
while a continued volley of balls, with unerring pre. 
cision when directed point-blank. Two of these guns 
in a ship would sink any vescel instantly ; and what 
force could pass by such a battery on land? The very 
appearance of one on the field of battle, would clear it 
of living being:, either by putting them to flight or to 
death. The gun is fired every hour; and it is fixed 
so that the bail can only hit a target at the other end 
of the rpom. The noise it makes in firing is little 
more than that caused by the rush of a column of 
steam from a narrow aperture, with the addition of the 
noise of the balls hitting the target. Strange to relate, 
there is not the slightest danger to alarm the most 
timid female. {t is curious to see a small tube of pol- 
ished steel spitting (for that is most expressive of its 
action) forth a shower of bullets and steam without 
the least apparent effort. 

Besides this extraordinary and beautiful piece of 
mechanism, there are other specimens of the ingenui- 
ty the inventor, Mr Pe:kins, which we can only enu- 
merate. Apparatus illustrating his new mode of evap. 
orating fluids in open vessels, and of generating steam 
under pressure ; for compressing air; for generating 
heat by means of friction, applicable to the fusion of 
metals, &c. A new paddle wheel for steamboats, Sy 
Mr Perkins and Mr Holdewo:th’s revolving rudders, 
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On Saturday the statue 0 
this great benefactor of mankind was placed on its 
, pedestal in the south-west corner of George Square. 
The pedestal is of Devonshire granite 12 feet high, 
and weighs about 35 tons. The statue, which is 
bronze, was executed by Chantrey, and is acknowl- 
edged to be an exceeding happy effort of the genius 
of that eminent sculptor. The figure of the philoso- 
pher, which weighs two tons, is seated on a chair, in 
a contemplative mood, with compasses in the right 
hand, and a scroll lying on the knee, on which is de- 
scribed the model of a steam engine. The face is 
very fine, and is said to be a striking likeness. In- 
deed this was to be expected, because Watt sat to 
Chantrey some time before his death, and it is from 
the bust then made that all the statues have been 
moddelled. 1b. 


Deafness of the Aged. Nothing is more common 
than to hear old people utter querulous complaints 
with regard to their increasing deafness; but those 
who do so are not perhaps aware tLat this infirmity is 
the result of an express and wise arrangement of Prov- 
idence iv constructing the human body. The gradua! 
Joss of hearing is effected for the best purposes ; it be- 
ing intended to give ease and quietude to the decline 
of life, when any noises or sounds from without would 
but discompose the enfeebled mind, and prevent 
peaceful meditation. Indeed the gradual withdrawal 
of all the senses, and the decay of the frame, in uld 
age, have been wisely ordained in order to wean the 
human mind fiom the concerns and pleasures of the 
world, and to induce a longing for a niore perfeet state 
of existence. Chambers’ Edinturgh Journal. 


Africa. Preparations are already made in Great 
Britain, (says the New York Evening Post,) for prof- 
iting by the late discovery of the termination of the 
Niger by the Landers. This event opens a commu- 
nication with the heart of Africa, through a country, 
the interior of which is thickly peopled, fertile, and 
abounding with various rich commodities—a country 
to which European commerce has never yet penetrat- 
ed, and which seemed to be shut up from the access 
of European enterprise by a barrier of forests, sandy 
deseits, mountains, a climate fata] to European con- 
stitutions, and tribes of inhospitable and treacherous 
natives. Africa has now its great rive: leadivg far into 
the depths of its territory ; and it is not to be suppos- 
ed that England, anxious as she ever is to extend her 
commerce, and seek a market for the various articles 
of her manufacture with which her warehouses are 
crowded, will lose a moment in availing berself of the 
opportunity to introduce them into those countries in 
exchange for thei gold, ivory, gums and peltry. An 
expedilion is shoitly to leave England with a view of 
exploring further the Niger, and establishing the trade 
with the tribes of the interior. * The application of the 
Steam Engine to river navigation, will make this an 
infinitely less dificult and hazardous enterprise 
than it would have been filty years since. The broth- 
ers Lander, in their account of their late travels, dilate 
at some length on the wonder and awe which the ap- 
pearance of a steamboat in the waters of the Niger, 
ascending against the current and threading the most 
difficult channels of the river, would strike into the 
minds of the natives. The elder of these brothers, 
Richard, is to be charged with the execution of the 
project, the opportunity for which was created by his 
own fortitude and perseverance. He is shortly to em- 
bark from England for Africa in a steam vessel, fur- 
nished with the means of overawing the treacherous 
and rapacious natives of the lower country, and of ex- 
ploring the various channels by which the Niger pours 
its waters into the sea through a Delta like that of the 
Nile or the Mississippi. 


Statue of James Watt. 








ERRATA. 


{y>> The reader will please to correct a small 
error in our last paper, in the statement respecting 
Grafton. 

In the first co'uwn of the first page inside, 31 
lines from the bottom, for 185 read 145. 











MARRIAGES. 








In this city, Mr Robert Lord to Miss Mary 
Dammon; Mr Francis Lecompte to Miss Martha, 
deughter of Mr Thomas D. Francis; Mr William 
Bartlett to Miss Nancy Bryant. 

By Rev. Mr Barrett, Mr Alfred A. Andrews to 
Miss Harriet Maria, only daughter of Mr John Pierce, 
By Rev. Mr Mott, Mr George B. Prentiss to Miss 
Margaret B. Colburn. 

On Thursday evening, by Rev. Mr Himes, Mr 
Daniel Usher, of Cambridge, to Miss Almira Russell, 
of West Cambridge. 

In Cambridge, Horatio C. Meriam, Esq. of Lowell, 
to Miss Mary Bates, of Cambridge. 

In Salem, Mr Timothy J. Ellsworth, of Ipswich, to 
Miss Laura Titus. 

In Marblehead, Mr Samuel H. Russe!l to Miss Ann 
Clone. . 

In Haverhill, Mr John Kimball to Miss Juliana 
Allen. 

In Amesbury, Mr Joseph Clark to Miss Harriet 
Allen. 

In Charlton, Mr Thomas Sweet, of Oxford, to Miss 
Hannah Cheney. d 

In Foster, R. I. Mr Jabez H. Norton, formerly of 
Franklin, Mass. to Miss Mercy P. Holden. 

In Richmond, Va. Joseph B. Abbott, Esq. junior 
editor of the Richmond Whig, to Miss Catharine C. 
daughter of the late Harry Randolph, of Warwick. 

In Prince George’s County, Md. Rev. J. Loring 
Woart, of Howard, Va. formerly of Newburyport, to 
Miss Elizabeth H. West. 

In Columbus, Ohio, Mr Horatio N. Hubbell, Teach- 
erof the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, to Miss Harriet 
Cutler, formerly of this city. 





DEATHS. 
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In this city, Mrs Mary Wallack, aged 66; Miss 
Catharine Courtney, 20; Mr William Chandler, 58 ; 
Mr Tyler C. Knight, 37; Rachel T. Bacon, 30. 

In South Boston, Miss Eliza, aged 25, daughter of 
Thomas Freeman, Esq. of Barnard, Vt. 

In Roxbury, Mr Dandridge Taft, aged 45. 

In East Cambridge, Miss Eliza, daughter of Mr 
Samuel King, aged 33. 

In Salem, Mrs Sarah, widow of the late Mr Samuel 
Archer, aged 67. 

In Weston, Miss Maria Hobbs, aged 84. 

In Manchester, Mrs Mary, wife of Maj. Burley 
Smith, aged 65. 

In Templeton, Capt. James Dolbear, aged 72, a sol- 
dier of the tevolution. 

In Washington, N. H. Maj. Moses Harriman, a 
soldier of the revolution, aged 75. 

In New Haven, Henry E. Dwight, aged 35, young. 
est son of ihe late President Dwight. 

In Farmington, Thomas B. Barnum, aged 33, late 
editor of the Erie Observer, 

In Burlingtor, Vt. Col. Azias Buell, aged 62. 

_In Fairfax, Vt. widow Sarah Wilson, aged 88, for- 
merly of Petersham, Mass. 

In Washington City, Mrs Anna, wife of Hon. Rich- 
ard Cutts, late 2d Comptroller of the U. 8S. Treasury. 
At Annapolis, Md. Mr Andrew Oliver Waterhouse, 
aged 43, formerly of Cambridge. 

In Richmond, Va, Capt. Henry Poor, of Andover, 
Mass. aged 53. 

In Fredericksburg, Va. on the 3d inst. Mr Richaid 
Peacock, aged 82, a revolutionary soldier. 
Pe 


MR BARRETT’S FAST SERMON. 


Just published, and for sale at this office, Mr Bar- 
rett’s Fast Sermon on the cholera. Aug. 18. 


MORMONISM. 


The pamphlet on Mormonism, referred to in a com- 
munication in this day’s Register, is for sale at this of- 
fice, mots B. B, MUZZEY, No 27 Cornhill. 

Aug. 18. 

















WHITMAN’S SERMONS. 
For Sale at the Office of the Chistian Register, 





ESSAY ON DEMONIACS. 


Just published, and for sale at this Office, and at L. 
C. BOWLES’s bookstore, 362 Washington street, 
‘** An Essay on the demoaiacs of the New Testament.” 
50 pp. 12mo. 


This essay was prepared for the Scriptural Interpre- 
ter, in the last number of which it was printed. This 
published in a separate form under the belief that some 
persons besides the subscribers to that work may be 
gratified with a brief and impartial view of a question, 
on which more has been loosely said than carefully 
written in this country. E. S. G. 
Aug..18. 





THE SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER. 


‘The object of this publication will be to afford to 
Sunday school Teachers and parents, and also to other 
Christians, facilities towards a right understanding and 
use of the Bible, particularly of the New Testament. 
It will contain translations of different passages, or 
whole books of the New Testament, with expositions 
and such critical and practical remarks as may be 
thought useful. It will also offer to the reader short 
essays on the scriptural writings, the manner in which 
they should be studied, the principles by which they 
should be interpreied, and the proper method of using: 
them rn the instruction of children,” 


The work is published monthly, at $2 per annum. 
Subscriptions for the new year, the first number of 
which will be published in a few days, received by the 
subscriber, who has also for sale, the back numbers 
from the commencement, bound in two volumes. 


L. C. BOWLES, Publisher, 
362 Washington street. 
Aug. 18. 


PRAYER FOR THE SICK. 


This day published by L. C. BOWLES, 362 Wash- 
ington street, ** A Sermon preach -d at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, on Thursday, August 9, 1832, being the Fast 
Day appointed by the Governor of Massachusetts, on 
account of the appearance of the Cholera in the United 
States. By F. W. P. Greenwoop, Junior minister 
of King’s Chapel.” Published by request. Aug. 18. 








LIBERAL PREACHER, 
For Avucust, 1832. 

Tuts day published at the Christian Register Of- 
fice, No. 3 School Street, “ The Liperat Preacu- 
ER, for August, 1832.—New Series, Vol. Il. No. 8, 
Containing a Sermon by Rev. G. W. Burnap, of 
Baltimore. Subject,—** The Life of the Soul.” 

Aug. 13. 





THe LADIES’ MAGAZINE anp 
Literary Gazette, Edited by Mrs Saran J. 
Hare. No.8, Vol. V. Just published by MARSH, 
CAPEN & LYON, No. 133 Washington Street. 


CONTENTS. 


Original Miscellany. Roman Sketches ; 
Bachelor’s Excuse ; The Brothers. 

Original Poetry—My Dream; To * * * * *; 
Sisera. 

Literary Notices.— Illustrations of Political Econo- 
my, No1; Life in the Wilds; Insect Miscellanies ; 
New York Mirror. 

Notice to Correspondents. 


The 


Aug. 18. 





UPHAM’S DISCOURSE. 


Just published and for sale by L. C. BOWLES, 862 
Washington street, “‘ A Discourse delivered on the 
anniversary of the Association of the Firs! Parish in 
Hingham, July 8, 1832. By Cuartes W. Upnam, 
Junior Pastor of the First Church in Salem.” 

Aug. 11. 





MR CAPEN’S DISCOURSE. 


Just published and for sale at the Office of the Chris- 
tian Register,—A Discourse on the Character of Mr 
Joun Hawes, preached before the Hawes Place So- 
ciety, at South Boston, February 1, 1829, the Sunday 
after his Funeral. By Lemuex Capen, Minister of 
that Society. July 28. 





WHITE FLANNELS. 
Just received, 5 bales White Flannels, consisting of 
1 bale of patent Welsh -Jo. of a superior quality, war 

ranted not to shrink. 

1 do, Wild’s improved patent do. do. 
1 do. do. English. 1 do. common quality. 
1 do. American, cotton and wool. 
Which will be sold at a small advance, by ELIAB 
STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington street, 
(South End.) Aug. 4. 


VALUABLE BOOKS--CHEAP. 


For Sale by L. C._ BOWLES, No. 362 Washington 
Street, (near Boylston Market) a good assortment of 
Theological and Miscellaneous Books, at reduced 
prices, among which are the following : 





PRICE. 
Channing’s Works, 8vo. bound in full cloth, $1,25 
Beard’s Collection of Sermons, full cloth, per vol. 1,25 
do. do do. full calf, gilt, 1,75 
Whitman’s Village Sermons, cloth, 0,62 
Counsels and Consolations, by Jonathan Farr, 
25 Cts. or per doz. 3,00 
Plain Letters on Important Subjects, 25 cts. or 
per doz, 3,00 
The Times of the Saviour, 3d edition with plates, 0,25 
Ware, on the Formation of the Christian Character, 

28 cts. or per doz. 3,50 
—ALSOo— 
Theological Common Place Book, 
Contemplations of the Saviour, 
Memoirs of Oberlin,—do. of Hannah Adams, 
Noyes’ Psalms,— Worcester on the Atonement, 
Greenwood’s Liturgy —Buckminster’s Sermons, 
Visit to the Poor,- Art of Being Happy, 
Adain’s Letters on the Gospels, 
Upham’s Lectures on Witcheraft, 
do. Letters on the Logos, 
Brooks’s, Sewall’s and Dabney’s Family Prayers, 
Cawbridge and N. York Collec. of Psalms and Hymns, 
Greenwood’s and Willard’s do. do. do. 
Worcester’s, Channing’s and Carpenter’s Catechism, 
Allen’s and Field’s Questions, 
Saturday Evening,—Life of Ledyard, 
Tucker’s Light of Nature,~-Selections from Fenelon, 
G:eenwood’s Lives of the Apostles, 
Kenrick’s Exposition,— Locke on the Epistles, 
Griesbach’s Testament, by Professor Palfrey, 
Haimony of the Gospels, by do. 
Leighton’s Select Works,-- Offering of Sympathy, 
Nichols’s Natural Theology, 
Dick’s Christian Philosopher, 
Library of Old English Prose Writers, 
do. of Religious Knowledge, 
Quarto, Octavo, and Pocket Bibles and Testaments, 

in vatious bindings ; 

Together with a variety of other Works, suitable for 
Public or Private Libraries, with an extensive as- 
sortment of JuveNniLE Booxs tor Juvenile Libraries 
and Sunday Schools, at 50 per cent. discount; a Cat- 
alogue of which has just been published, and may be 
had at the above Store. 
Ge Orders from Clergymen and others will be exe- 
cuted on the best terms. 
N. B, Printing and Bookbinding done with neat- 
ness and despatch. §G~ Old Books re-bound, &c. 
July 21. intl. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just published and for sale by L. C. BOWLES, No. 
362 Washington Street, 

The Young Christian; or a Familiar Illustration of 
the Principles of Christian Duty. By Jacos Apnot, 
Principal of the Mount Vernon School, Boston. 
Flora’s Interpreter ; or the American Book of Flow- 
ers and Sentiment. By Mrs Saran J. Hare. 
Report on Spasmodic Cholera; Prepared by direc- 
tion of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 

The Refuge ; in the time of Plague and Pestilence. 
Biography of Self-Taught Men. By B. B. Es- 
WARDS. 














London Spectator. 


** Village Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By Brer- 
WARD WHITMAN.” Avg 4. 


Life of Galileo Galilei, with illustrations of the ad- 
vancement of Experimental Philosophy. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
te TTT Orc O"— 

Tho following poem,—says the Exeter News 
Letter.—has never before been published. Itis 

“ " ‘ 2. 

from a collection by Grenvitts Metren, Esq., 
which we are happy to announce for the gratifi- 
cation of the admirers of genuine poetry, will 
shortly appear. 


MAN 





THE OF SORROWS. 


« And he grose and rebuked the wind, and said unto 
the sea, Peace, de still.”.—Mark iv, 39. 
He slept—and round the plunging bark 
The billows boom’d and roar’d, 
While from the night-clouds wild and dark 
The storm relentless pour'd. 


He slept—and round his hallow’d head 
The undying glory play’d— 

And pale and peaceful as the dead 
That brow of wonder Iaid! 


Pale as some marble brow it seem’d, 
Translucent with command! 

As through the glooming storm it beam’d 
Amid that lowly band. 


He slept—the Saviour of the world, 
Beneath the fisher’s sail, 

While on the rattling tempest hurl’d, 
His followers round him wail. 


Cowering they gaze upon the main, 
In terror on the sky ; 

Till Faith is turn’d to fear again, 
And Hope stands plum’d to fly! 


Trembling they kneel around the Lord, 
In wildering agony— 

And send one desolate glance abroad 
Over that lashing sea. 


They cast them at th’ unsandal’d feet 
Of that unearthly King, 

And farewell hands about him meet, 
And tones of horror ring. 


They call on Jesus from the deep 
Of their extremest wo— 

They break—they burst the bands of sleep— 
Why should he slumber so! 


They rouse him with a wild delight— 
Thus breaks the fearful spell ; 

“ Save us—O Lord of life and light— 
Save us—Immanuel !” 


The Man of sorrows hears their cries, 
And round his stately form 

While still new kindling glories rise, 
He thus commands the storm! 


“ Peace—-peace, be sti}l ”—and lo! the waves 
Sunk a)! their battle noise, 

Stand still above their ocean graves, 
At that immortal voice ! 


That lifted head—that radiant eye— 
How powerful and how bright ! 
Commanding all that sea and sky 
In their unrivall’d might! 


Just Jesus !—o’er my troubled heart 
Thus let thy mandate roll, 

And thus bid frowning storms depart 
The billows of my soul. 





INVOCATION. 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


THE 


Answer me, burning stars of night? 
Where is the spirit gone, 

That passed the reach of human sight, 
Even as a breeze hath flown? 

—And the stars answered me—* We roll 
In hght, and power, on high ; 

But of the nerer dying soul, 
Ask things that cannot die!” 


O many toned and chainless wind! 
Thou art a wanderer free! 

Tell me if thou its place canst find, 
Far over mount and sea? 

—And the wind murmured in reply— 
“The blue deep I have crossed, 

And met its bark and billows high, 
But not what thou hast lost.” 


Ye clouds, that gorgeously repose 
Around the setting sun ; 
Answer! have ye a home for those 
Whose earthly race has run ? 
—The bright clouds answered—“ We depart, 
We vanish from the sky : 
Ask what is deathless in thy heart, 
For that which cannot die !” 


Speak then, thou voice of God within, 
Thou of the deep low tone! 

Answer me through life’s restless din, 
Where is the spirit flown ? 

—And the voice answered—* Be thou still, 
Enough to know is given ; 

Clouds, winds, and stars, their task fulfil, 
Thine is to trust in Heaven.” 





a 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 





DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS. 


Mrs Tiollope’s two volumes on the Domestic Man- 
ners of the Americans, have been handled with de- 
served severity in this country, as it was natural to 

How the,work is regarded by some of the 

talented writers on the other side of the water will 

be learnt from the following notice of it in the 


expect. 


Monthly Repository of June. 


America—the nursery of civil freedom ; 
the growing and vigorous disproof of the the- 
ory of the necessity of leavening the reason 
and the demands of the present age by an 
anomalous admixture with the opinions and 
institutions which were wisdom to our fore- 
fathers, but for the present state of society 
are worse than foolishness ;—that gigantic 
territory which lay unknown for ages, ripen- 
ing for the dominion of civilized man, and 
which less than three centuries has sufficed 





seem to possess every mechanical facility for 


| makes to consist 


to transform, from an unbroken forest, to 
the home of twelve millionsof human beiags, 
speaking the language of, and acknowledg- 
ing their derivation from, an island, which, 
had we the desiderated lever of Archimedes, 
might be set down in one of its: unoccupied 
prairie-meadows, without displacing a living 
thing—this country, as vast and as important 
in its moral as in its physical aspect, presents 
to every intelligent mind a subject of con- 
templation and curiosity which constantly de- 
mand materials and knowledge. As yet this 
demand has been but scantily answered. It 
has unfortunately chanced that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the descriptions of the United States 
have been those of persons either of small in- 
tellect, and incapable, with their best efforts, 
of judging between that which is essential 
and that which is accidental, as instance 
Basil Hall; or, worse, those whose prejudices 
make their principles, and whose long-formed 
habits of subserviency make them fancy ser- 
vility refinement, and its absence coarseness : 
and of this latter class is the author before 
us. We are always sorry to see any species 
of talent wasted ; and it was with this feeling 
we laid down the two volumes of Mrs Trol- 
lope. ‘I'he descriptions are spirited, and the 
style so easy and pleasant, that she would 


recording, amusingly, any and all the adven- 
tures which fate or her own good pleasure 
may induce her to try. But here ends all of 
praise which can be accorded to this book. 
It abounds in misrepresentations, which we 
cannot but think wilful, and the deductions 
from which are as spiteful as they are imbe- 
cile. ‘To cover the rancour of her dislike to 
republicanism, the author makes a_ sort of 
confession that she had herself a leaning to 
what she wittily calls sedition, before she 
saw in America the lamentable effects of free- 
dom and competence ; which bad effect she 
in certain coarseness of 
manner among the middle and lower classes, 
which, as they do not happen to be of pre- 
cisely the same sort as those of the corres- 
ponding rank here, excite the good lady’s 
spleen to the utmost; but which, after all, 
were the habits and manners of those good 
old times, of which Mrs Trollope is, doubt- 
less, an especial admirer. She admits that 
the best society in America equals, in refine- 
ment of manner, even that of the ‘ old coun- 
trie ;’ while in no class is to be found the 
empty-headedness, which forms the grand 
characteristic of our sleek-mannered aristoc- 
racy. 

‘ The total and universal want of manners, 
both in males and females, is so remarkable, 
that I was constantly endeavoring to account 
for it. It certainly does not proceed from 
want of intellect. I have listened to much 
dull and heavy conversation in America, but 
rarely to any that I could strictly call silly.’ 
‘ They appear to me to have clear heads and 
active intellects ; are more ignorant on sub- 
jects that are only of conventional value than 
on such as are of intrinsic importance.’— 
(Vol. i. p. 63.) 

This seems scarcely consistent with the 
continual reiteration of the utter nothingness 
of the women: ‘in America, where women 
are guarded by a seven-fold shield of habitu- 
al insignificance,’—p. 96; an odd sort of 
shield that ; again :—‘ It is obvious, that the 
ladies who are brought up amongst them 
cannot have leisure for any development of 
the mind: it is, in fact, out of the question ; 
and, remembering this, it is more surprising 
that some among them should be very pleas- 
ing, than that none should be highly instruct- 
ed.’—(p. 81.) 

Presently, forgetting, we suppose, all she 
had said about the neglect of the women’s 
minds, the good lady attempts to be very sa- 
tirical on the extent of the education they 
receive. 

‘I attended the annual public exhibition 
at this school, and perceived, with some sur- 

prise, that the higher branches of science 
| were among the studies of the pretty crea- 
tures I saw assembled there. One lovely 
girl of sixteen took her degree in mathemat- 
ics, and another was examined in moral phi- 
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losophy. They blushed so sweetly, and look- 
ed so beautifully puzzled and confounded, 
that it might have been difficult for an abler 
judge than I was to decide how far they mer- 
ited the diploma they received. ‘This meth- 
od of letting young ladies graduate, and 
| granting them diplomas on quitting the es- 
| tablishment, was quite new to me.’—(p. 114.) 
| Here the ridicule is intended to fall on the 
| words,—‘ pretty creatures, lovely girl,’ &c.: 


| if there is no absurdity in the fact stated, we 
| cannot perceive that it makes any difference 
| whether the pupils were pretty creatures or 
ugly creatures, boys or girls; but it was an 
opportunity of blame, and that is Mrs Trol- 
lope’s object ; in fact, towards the end of her 
book she distinctly declares her dislike to 
every thing American. 

‘I do not like them, I do not like their 
principles, | do not like their manners, I do 
not like their opinions; both as a woman, 
and as a stranger, it might be unseemly for 
me to say that I do not like their government, 
and therefore I will not say so.’ 

This is about as logical as the old rhyme,— 

‘I do not like you, Dr Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell, 

Only this I know full well, 

Ido not like you, Dr Fell!’ 
Only that ‘the reason why,’ we doubt. not 
our author could tell, if she would. 

‘The immense superiority of the Ameri- 
can to the British navy was a constant theme, 
and tothis I always listened, as nearly as 
possible, in silence. But the favorite, the 
constant, the universal sneer that met me 
everywhere, was on our old-fashioned attach- 
ments to thinge obsolete. It is amusing to 
observe how soothing the idea seems, that 
they are more modern, more advanced, than 
England. Our classic literature, our prince- 
ly dignities, our noble institutions, are all 
gone-by relics of the dark ages. This, and 


the soul, as an antidote to the little misgiv- 


ings which from time to time arise, lest their 
large country be not of quite so much im- 
portance among the nations, as a certain pal- 
try, old-fashioned little place that they wot of.’ 
—(p. 225.) 

‘I took some pains to ascertain what they 
meant by their glorious institutions ; and it 
is with no affectation of ignorance that I pro- 
fess | never could comprehend the meaning 


of the phrase, which is, however, on the lip 
of every American, when he talks of his 
country.’—(p. 227.) 


‘ Their unequalled freedom, I think, I un- 
derstand better. ‘Their code of common law 
is built upon ours; and the difference be- 

tween us is this,—in England the laws are 
acted upon, in America they are not.’— 
(p. 228.) 

In discussing questions relating to their 
government, and its effects on the social and 
moral condition of the people, Mrs Trollope 
resorts to the old expedient of taking benefit 
of sanctuary, and deprecating criticism, on 

the plea of sex ; now, if she understand the 
subjects upon which she attempts to write, 
there surely needs no apology for stating her 
opinion; if she were conscious that she did 
not understand them, it would have been 
wise to have left them untouched. ‘The old 
custom of making gentle critiques for gentle 
authors is, we hope, falling fast into disuse ; 
and women, as well as men, must be content 
that their. works, and not themselves, form 
the subject of judgment. Let both one and 

the other write only of what they feel and 

understand ; the time is passed for the toler- 

ation of crudeness and vapidity under shelter 
of either sex or rank. 

Here is one of those sweeping decisions in 

which our author loves to indulge ; its sever- 
ity somewhat mitigated by the saving clause 

of which we have spoken :— 

‘ All the freedom enjoyed in America, be- 

yond what 1s enjoyed in England, is enjoyed 

solely by the disorderly, at the expense of the 

orderly ; and were I a stout knight, either of 
the sword or of the pen, I would fearlessly 

throw down my gauntlet, and challenge the 

whole Republic to prove the contrary; but 

being, as I am,a feeble looker on, witha 

needle for my spear, ‘ I talk,” for my device, 
I must be contented with the power of stat- 

ing the fact, perfectly certain that J shall be 
contradicted by one loud shout from Maine 

to Georgia.’—(p. 148.) 

As an amusing instance of the determina- 
tion to find fault, of pretended humility, and 

of inconsequent conclusion, take the follow- 
ing remarks: 

‘If I mistake not, every debate I listened 
to in the American Congress was upon one 
and the same subject; namely, the entire in- 
dependence of each individual state, with re- 
gard to the federal government. The jeal- 
ousy on this point appeared to me to be the 
strongest political feeling that ever got pos- 
session of the mind of man. I do not pre- 
tend to judge the merits of the question. I 
speak solely of the very singular effect of 
seeing man after man start eagerly to his 
feet, to declare that the greatest injury, the 
basest injustice, the most obnoxious tyranny, 
that eould be practised against the state of 
which he was a member, would be a vote of 
a few millions of dollars, for the purpose of 
making their roads or canals, or for drainage, 
or, in short, for any purpose of improvement 
whatsoever. 

‘One great boast of the country is, that 
they have no national debt, or that they shall 
have none in two years. This seems not 
very wonderful, considering their productive 
tariff, and that the income paid to their Pres- 
ident is £6000 per annum, other salaries be- 
ing in proportion, and internal improvements, 
at the expense of the government treasury, 
being voted unconstitutional.’—(p. 21.) 


‘ This seems not very wonderful, consider- 
ing ’—but the wonder consists in the consid- 
eration that this immense country is govern- 
ed, to the entire satisfaction of all its inhabi- 
tants, at a cost of a trifling part of the sum 
paid for the misgovernment of the ‘ old fash- 
ioned little place.’ But the lady thinks an 
enormous taxation an advantage, which, to 
be duly appreciated, needs but to be lost. 


‘ The low rate of taxation, too, unquestion- 
ably permits a more rapid accumulation of 
individual wealth than with us; but till I had 
travelled through America, I had no idea 
how much of the money collected in taxes 
returns among the people, not only in the 
purchase of what their industry furnishes, 
but in the actual enjoyment of what is fur- 
nished. Were I an English legislator, in- 
stead of sending sedition to the Tower, I 
would send her to make a tour of the United 
States.’ 


Our author, after making a comparison be- 
tween London or Paris, and the larger cities 
of the Union, of course greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the latter, makes this very candid 
acknowledgment : ‘ Now God forbid that any 
reasonable American (of whom there are so 
many millions) should ever come to ask me 
what I mean ; I should find it very difficult, 
nay, perhaps, utterly impossible to explain 
myself.’ 

Mrs Trollope pays her tribute of high ad- 
miration to the talents of that star of the west, 
Dr Channing. 

‘ As a preacher he has, perhaps, hardly a 
rival anywhere. This gentleman is an Uni- 
tarian, and I was informed by several persons 
well acquainted with the literary characters 
of the country, that nearly all their distin- 
guished men were of this persuasion.’— 
(p. 156.) 

She is, and most justly, disgusted with 
their cant about religiouS matters, with the 
hypocrisy of the teachers, and the imbecile 
credulity of the taught. But before we can 
allow this to be a national trait of the Amer- 
icans only, we must find our own sectarians 
wonderfully altered. 

It has been said, that absence strengthens 











the vastness of their naked territory, make 
up the flattering unction which is laid upon 


strong feelings, and weakens weak ones: 
travel has an analogous effect in increasing 





pate, where it already exists, or in en- 
arging the knowledge of those who are ca- 
pable of loving truth for itself: in this class, 


we fear, the author of these volumes cannot | 


yet be placed. She can see but one side of 
a question; and that, unfortunately, is not 
the fairest or the happiest side. The world 
might be divided into those whose eye rests 
first on the good and the beautiful in every 
object, moral or physical, which can be pre- 
presented to it; and with whom to see evil, 
is to bend their minds to its removal : or, the 
larger number, those who would hide, rather 
than eradicate abuse; with whom ignorance 
is, if not bliss, at least content, and whose 
capacity of admiring stands always on the 
defensive, while their critical faculties are 
more readily roused to irritation, than their 
admiring ones to imitation of any good, na- 
tional or individual, which they do not them- 
selves possess. But these also, like every 
thing else, may do good in their generation. 
And so we hope Mrs Trollope’s lucubrations 
may become useful, by calling attention to 
subjects which cannot be too much canvassed, 
though we cannot but express a wish that 
her next performance may be on a subject, 
which, not calling for the expression of her 
political antipathies, may allow us unreserv- 
edly to admire her power of facile and grace- 
ful composition. 





REPORT ON CHOLERA. 

The following Report of the Consulting Physicians of 
the City of Boston was presented to the Board of 
Health Commissioners on the 10th instant, and or- 
dered to be published in the papers. 


The Consulting Physicians having reason 
to believe that errors exist in the minds of 
many persons, in regard to the means of pre- 
venting cholera, have availed themselves of a 
meeting called for other purposes, at the re- 
quest of the Health Commissioners of the 
Middle District, to express their opinion on 
the points alluded to. They perform this du- 
ty with some hesitation, lest they should be 
thought to obtrude thcir opinions unasked. 


1. Use of Vegetables. ‘There seems to ex- 
ist a belief that vegetables should be abstain- 
ed from during the existence of the epidemic 
disposition to cholera, The Consulting Phy- 
sicians, in their first public report, advised 
their fellow citizens to abstain from all un- 
cooked vegetables, such as cucumbers, and 
all salads. ‘They did not advise abstinence 
of vegetables, when of good quality, and 
properly cooked. These, on the contrary, 
they recommend, asa salutary provision of 
nature, at this season, to cool and regulate 
the digestive system. 


2. Ripe Fruits. A similar error prevails 
also as to fruits. This board are aware that 
the use of fruit has been wholly proscribed 
by some writers on the subject of the cholera. 
To this injunction they cannot assent. They 
believe that a moderate use of our own ripe 
fruit is one of the means of prevention, by re- 
moving that state of the digestive organs 


which would disarder the secretions of those 
organs, and thus prepar®’thenr for disease. It 


may be stated, as a general truth, that the 
exciting cause of the epidemic more frequent- 
ly lies in an improper quantity of food, than 
in any peculiar quality, although the quality 
should by no means be regarded with indif- 
ference. 

3. Use of Spirits to Prevent Cholera. A 
notion has been taken up by some individu- 
als, among the well-informed part of the com- 
munity, that a moderate use of stimulants, 
such as wine, and even brandy, is beneficial, 
as a preventive of cholera; and not only has 
the opinion been adopted, but a practical ap- 
plication of it has been made, by habitual 
spirit drinkers, toa great extent. The ori- 
gin of these errors has been attributed to the 
advice of a southern physician; and some 
persons have intimated a suspicion that they 
have arisen, in part, from the. direction of 
this board to use brandy and water asa ve- 
hicle for giving laudanum in the case of vio- 
lent and sudden attack of cholera, before the 
advice of a physician could be obtained. 

The opinion of this board is clearly that 
all kinds of ardent spirits and other strong 
stimulants are not useful in preventing chol- 
era; but that they dispose to its attack. 
This opinion they mean to express in the 
most unqualified manner; and they wish to 
advise and to warn all persons to abstain 
wholly from their use. ‘Those who are ac. 
customed to an intemperate use of ardent 
spirits and of wine may safely leave off these 
habits by attending to the following cautions. 
* 1. To diminish their common food consid- 
erably below the usual quantity ; and to let 
it consist of animal rather than vegetable 
substance. A light broth taken in small 
quantities at short intervals, is particularly 
proper. 

2. To use a strong decoction of the vege- 
table bitters as a substitute for alcohol ;— 
such for example as wormwood, chamomile, 
horehound, southerwood and tansy. The ar- 
omatic herbs, spearmint and peppermint, may 
suit some constitutions more than the bitters. 
Under the directions of a physician, prepara- 
tions of bark and quinina may be advantage- 
ously employed for the same purpose. 

The board take this occasion to state for 
your satisfaction, that the city, so far as they 
are informed, is more healthy than usual at 
this season. Slight affections of the bowels 
are not unfrequent ; and within a few days 
there have appeared a number of cases of 
Cholera Morbus, which yielded readily to 
medicine. These attacks we believe can in 
all cases be traced to the following causes. 
1. Indulgence in eating. 2. Excessive use 
of cold liquids. 3. Extraordinary exposure 


to wet. 4. A confined state of the digestive 
organs. 
(Signed, ) Joun C. Warren, 


Bens. Suurtierr, 

Georce Haywarp, 

Georce C. Saarruck. 

Joun Ranpa.u. 
Boston, August 10, 1832. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


L. C. BOWLES, 362 Washington stireet, has for 
sale a few copies of the “ Christian Teachers’s Manu- 
al,” old and new series, comprising six volumes, em- 
bellished with a number of lithographic drawings, 
which will be sold at the very reduced price of $2, 50 
per sett; mostly bound in cloth, and lettered, being 
one third of the subscription price. This work is very 
valuable for Sunday school Teachers,. or Juvenile Li- 
braries, and an opportunity is now offered of obtaining 
it at a very low price. 

Also for sale as above, a few sets of the ‘ Unitarian 


Advocate,’ and ‘ Liberal Preacher,’ at reduced prices. 
Aug. 4. 





BLANCHARD ON REGENERATION. 


For Sale at the Christian Register Office, corner of 
Washington and School Streets, at a reduced price, 
a Treatise on ‘* The Christian Doctrine of Regeners- 
ion, by I. H. T. Blanchard.” 





MR CAPENZS DISCOURSE. 


Just published by L. C. BOWLES, No. 362 Wash- 
ington Street,—A Discourse on the Character of Mr 
John Hawes ; preached before the Hawes Place So- 
ciety at South Boston, Feb. 1, 1829, the Sunday after 
his Funeral. By Lemvex Caren, Minister of that 
Society. July 26. 


ANNUAL REPORT A. U.A. 


Just published at the Depository, 141 Washington 
Street, the REPORTS of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, presented at the Seventh Anniversary, May 
29,1832. With the dddresses delivered at the Anaou- 
al Meeting, and an Appendix. pp. 96. Price 6 cents. 

This is the Tract forJuly. Its publication has been 
delayed by its unusual length, and by unforeseen diffi- 
culty in obtaining a report of the speeches 

July 28. GRAY & BOWEN. 








TRACT No. 62, (First Series) A. U. A. 


Just published at the Depository, 141 Weshington 
Street, Tract No. 61, of the first series of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, for August, entitled “‘ The 
Gospel Exhibited in a Unitarian Minister’s Preaching. 
Ry Grorce R. Noyes.” pp. 36. Price 5 cents. 
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UNITARIAN ADVOCATE, 
For AuGULT, 1832. _ 

Tre day published at the Christian Register Of- 
fice, No. 3 School Street, “ The Unitarian Advocate 
and Religious Miscellany.””"—New Series, Vol. VI. 
No. 2, for August, 1832. 

CONTENTS. 

The Christian’s View of the Pestilence; The Gos- 
pel Virtue of Temperance; An Apology for Unitari- 
anism; Extravagant Doctiines; Salem Correspon- 
dence—Terms of Christian Communion. 

Inteligence.—Annual Visitation of the Divinity 
School at Cambridge; Philanthropic Society of the 
Divinity School, Cambridge , Unitarian Ordination. 
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SLATER’S ORIGINAL DRAUGHT. 


Will be published the ensuing Fall “ An Original 
Draught of the Primitive Church, in Answer to a Dis- 
course, entitled ‘ An Enquiry into the Constitution, 
Discipline, Unity and Worship of the Primitive Church, 
that flourished within the first 300 years after Christ— 
by Lord Chancellor King.’ By a Presbyter (Slater) 
of the Church of England. First American, from the 
London Edition, with a Biographical Memoir of the 
Author, and a Notice of the circumstances under 
whith the work was written—by a Presbyter of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Massachusetts. ”’ 

The work will be printed on a new type and good 
paper, and be comprised in one volume, royal 12mo, of 
between 300 and 400 pages, neatly bound in glazed 
muslin, at $1,00 percopy. Subscriptions received by 

R,. P. & C. WILLIAMS, 
Nos. 18 and 20 Cornhill, (late Market Street.) 


[> For sale as above a large assortment of Books, 
on liberal terms. July 14. 
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